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BITBRATURA. 


THE WISE DECREE. 


*¢Oh give me back the buds of Spring, 
Return again the Sommer flower, 

For to the past my heart will cling, 
And still alloy the future hour! 

Give me the world in honour, truth, 
Bright as the vista seemed to be! 
Give me again my joyous youth, 





Vain babbler, cease !—the Spring’s first bloom, 
The fragrant flower, the spreading tree, 

Were but the heralds of the tomb, 

Which timely will encircle thee. 

Behold them emblems of thy fate, 

To warn thee of the sacred sway, 

Which makes the bright world desolate, 
When high-born hopes at once decay. 


Then look upon the world’s broad page, 
And ask thyself, would’st thou incline 
To recal youth and barter age, 

With all the cares and sorrows thine * 
Wouldst thou return again to life, 

And bear those trials o'er and o'er, 
Embittered by the toil and strife? 

‘Oh wise decree,—no more, no more ?"’ 





LINES WRITTEN WHEN LOOKING ON WARWICK CASTLE 


Thou stately pile, could thy gray walls unfold 

Tales of early days, of ages past, 

Hand down thy records of doings old, 

Since thy bold front first smiled upon the blast. 

Then couldst thou tell of maidens dazzling bright, 

Of palfreys swift, and pages gay, 

Of lady's hand bestowed on gallant knight, 

By valour won in the deadly fray,— 

Thou'dst tell of thy stout earl's defying power, 
setion heart struck terror to his foes,— 

Of noble bloud that flowed for England’s crown, 

When the yell of war was blended with the rose 

Thou hast seen ambition's reckless flight, 

Man’s lofty climbings and dishonourable falls, 

Dark treason bud, bloom, and sudden blight, 

And proud hearts moulder ‘neath thy old gray walls. 


—-— 

A POET’S FIRST LOVE. 
{Conclusion. } 

After some days we removed her again to the wood-cottage, for at times she 
seemed unconscious of what had happened, and one who had seen her actions, 
when firet we returned, could never have deemed that a being so lovely was 
bereftof reason. I placed a chair against the window, and sitting down, drew 
her gently toit. It had been a favourite corner with us, for we had often sat 
there together, watching the timid hares and lordly pheasants steal across the 
fout path. Suddenly she sprang up as she had often dione when her father had 
appeared, and brought the blushes of love to our cheeks. She stood as if 
listening, but no footstep sounded ; nothing was heard but the ticking of the old 
clock, or the roar of the wind among the trees. At length the dog came pawing 
at the door, which I opened. Margaret gazed fixedly upon him, she knew that 
he had never returned without her father. ‘‘ We will go meet him,” said she, 
and put on her bonnet, as she had done hundreds of times before, when we had 
gone in search of him together. The dog followed us, he made no cheerful 
plonges upon the thicket, he never barked, but walked behind. vs like a mourner. 
There are feelings which no words can describe : such were mine when walking 
beside the shadow of my former Margaret, through these well-known scenes, 
where every tree, aud dell, and dingle were as familiar to me as the faces of old 
friends. I have suffered much since her death, have trod every avenue of that 
old wood alone at midnight, have fallen asleep upon her grave, inthe cold star- 
light, wearied with the weight of my sorrows, But never did I feel such pangs 
as when I walked with her to search for her father, who was sleeping in his dark 
grave. I will not recount the hours that I watched by her side, even until re- 
turning reason hud assumed its seat, how resigned she became ere she died, fully 
conscious of what had befallen her father. How she wished to recover only to 
make me happy, and the love she confessed to my mother, who also attended 
her; how calmly she awaited the approach of death, never murmuring, but 
looking firmly upon the future with a brow unblanched, only weeping when her 
thoughts turned upon our loves. 

And she died. I never shed a tear that night, I have wept much since then, 
whenalone. I can rarely think of her now without sheddingtears. I have 
never had another Margaret. My friends preached resignation to me, but that 
brought not back Margaret. I was resigned before them. I did not attend her 
funeral. J saw her laid in her coffin, and was the last to press her lips. They 
told me that I was delirious for‘many days, but this was false. If I talked of 
Margaret to myself, it was only conversing to my own heart, where she still 
lived, even as we converse in our thoughts. They say I called on her name 
in my sleep, and went out to seek herin the darkness, but that was not 


madness, but custom. I had lost something which had long formed a part | could learn nothing except that she was extremely poor, and to the mortification | 


of myself, like the ivy which rears its head upward, even when the tree is 
felled to which it had twined. I wanted something to cling to. 
and desolate. 

The summer before last I visited her grave—years had passed away since she 
died—it was covered with daisies, a blackbird was singing in the churchyard. I 
had heard such a song many a time when we walked together. 
grassy hillock ; my mind traversed the ecenes of by-gone days. Margaret was 
slumbering beneath me, I leaned my elbow upon her grave over that heart whose 
last beatings were filled with love for me! 

I wandered along over those well-known hills. I entered the old wood; the 
cottage where Margaret had lived was in ruins, the little garden was filled with 
weeds, gorae and fern bad grown over her fiower-bed; I started a fox from the 
deep bracken, I turned away and sought out our favourite walk—the stream was 
still there, but it had not so much music in its murmurs as of yore, there was a 
sound of wailing woe in its waters, or it might be my own fancy. I sat down 


was a quietness on my soul, an invisible power that threw a calmness over my 

heart; the peaceful spirit of my Margaret seemed to accompany the vanished 

idol of a Poer's First Love. T. Mitrer. 
—>— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF POVERTY.—NO. I. 


An elegant writer has remarked that ‘‘ knowledge of the human heart is a 
science of the highest dignity.” This is a truism which no one will pretend to 
dispute. And human nature is ever before us in all its varieties. 

Pursuing the even tenor of our way, how often is the attention arrested by 


| those brilliant manifestations of superior intellect which distinguish a man above 


And hopes that once were heaven to me !” | his fellows; and ever and anon, as some master-spirit starts forth on the road to 


fame, advancing rapidly to proud pre-eminence, dazzied by that combination of 


| genius and talent which throws a splendour around his path, we yield to him, 


instinctively as it were, a tribute of admiration, reverence, and respect. We 
hail with delight him who rises majestically over the stormy sea of politics, and, 
* like the fabled deity of old, darting his effulgence over the troubled waters,” 
dispels the lowerings of imperious and discontented faction, and assvages the 
turbulence of angry passions and disappointed ambition. In forensic debate we 


admire the eloquence and learning, the wit and ingenuity, that master its intri- | 


cacies and illumine its mysteries. Inthe walks of science we pause awhile to 
gaze on some lofty and untiring genius whose profound erudition adorns the 
annals of learning, and who, with sagacity and intelligence almost supernatural, 
has drawn forth from the storehouse of nature truths of great and weighty 
importance. 
halo of glory, which forbids our nearer approach, who can draw aside the 
veil that envelops the inward operations of these mighty minds? Like those 
meteoric emanations which in resplendent brightness dart past our asto- 


nished view, soon vanishing in space, their nature is mysterious and un- | 


known. 





Fatigued, oft we turn aside to the more tranquil scenes of private life, and if 


rightly appreciate their moral worth, it is here that our contemplations must be 
directed. It is here that human nature is seen in all the reality of unvarnished 
truth, stripped of those artificial aids which, throwing a transient gloss over the 
character, gain, even for the worst of men, the applause of the world. It is 
here that true nobility of soul shines forth in all its purity and splendour, a 
nobility which acknowledges no distinction of person, but belongs alike to the 
proud heir of hereditary honours, the favourite of fortune, and the child of 
poverty. 

Well and wisely have the caterers for public amusement and instruction 
drawn largely from this source ; and with such felicity of description have they 
embellished the most common incidents of life that it may safely be affirm- 
ed that there are no productions more fascinating, none sought after with 
greater avidity or perused with more interest than those which, relating a series 
of events often strange and apparently unconnected, faithfully pourtray the mys- 
terious operations of the mind. But the principle of selection (with few excep- 
tions) seems partial. The rich, the noble, and the wise elaim almost exc!u- 
sively our attention, while those whom fortune has placed in a humble sphere 
of life are generally consigned to unmerited oblivion. Does this arise from in- 
difference? Ohno: there are many who take a lively interest in the welfare of 
the poor, and delight to alleviate their load of sorrow. Rather, therefore, should 
it Le attributed to a deficiency of that information which, giving truth to a nar- 
rative, renders it doubly interesting. 

It has been the fortune of the writer, in pursuit of his professional avoca- 
tions, to mix much with the poorer classesof society. He has witnessed many 
a scene of heart-rending sorrow ; he has heard many a tale of incredible suf- 
fering and woe. And rising superior to misfortune, and shining with increased 
lustre amid surrounding obscurity, traits of character which would have done 
honour to the most exalted stations of life, have often called forth his warmest 
admiration. Embodied in the form of a narrative, the more prominent facts 
are presented tothe public. The recital may be useful. Comparison does 








much to enhance our enjoyment of that happiness which is derived from medio- 
| crity, and may lead us to lend our aid in lightening the burdens of our poorer 
| brethren. 
| It was early in the month of April, on the morning of one of those lovely 
| days which Spring claims peculiarly as her own, and which contrasted with the 
| rudeness and turbulence of the past are ten-fold more delightful, that I was pre- 
| paring for my ordinary routine of business. I was about to leave the house, 
| when a gentle knock at the door was followed by my servant introducing to me 
a little girl, whose tattered clothes told her humble condition, but her manners 
,and countenance were strongly indicative of a superior mind. She very mo- 
| destly curtsied, and in a pleasing, yet plaintive tone, requesied me to visit her 
mother. 

Much pleased with her appearance, I assured her I would call during the day. 
She thanked me in a few broken words, for her heart seemed full; but a tear 
which stood in the corner of her eve conveyed more than language could ex- 
press. As the message was not urgent I determined to defer my visit till the 
evening, when I hoped to be able to devote more time to my patient, in whom | 
felt somewhat interested. 

An unusual pressure of engagements detained me till a late ‘hour, and the 
morniog, which had been warm and fine for the season, was succeeded by a cold 


| 
| and damp evening. 


part of the town, at some distance from my house. [soon found myself in the 
street to which I had been directed. It was almost deserted; a few drops of 
| rain which were falling had driven within doors the multitudes which usually 
| thronged this thickly populated district, and I had to enquire at several houses 

before I could obtain information about the person whom I sought. At last I 
| accosted an elderly woman, who directed me to a miserable chamber in a dark 
| and dirty entry. With characteristic volubility of tongue she detained me with 

a long and unmeaning jargon concerning the object of my search, from which I 


| of the old woman, very uncommunicative. She seemed highly pleased that I 


I felt lonely | had so patiently listened to her, and, couducting me to the door, bade me good | 


I knocked gently, and the same girl whom I had seen in the morning 
She pointed to a heap of straw in a corner of the room, on 
I motioned to the daughter 


night. 
| admitted me. 
| which was extended a pale emaciated form asleep. 


I sat beside her | (for it was her mother who slept) not to wake her, and seating myself on a low | 
A few dying embers, contained in a broken grate, cast a | 


stool looked around. 
| glimmering light over the cold and comfortless hovel; and well doT recollect 
| the chilly feeling which crept over me as I felt the damp stone floor and the keen 
| blasts of wind which rushed through the broken panes. The furniture—'tis a 
| mockery to name it—an old chest, a broken chair, the straw, and a ragged 
coverlet were all that the apartment could boast. My patient, so far as the 
gloom permitted me to judge, bad not reached the meridian of life, and her fea- 
| tures, though worn by poverty and disease, were yet beautiful. She slept; but 
| the convulsive movements which agitated her frame, and ever and anon a deep- 


Borne rapidly onwards through life, surrounded ever by a bright 


we would form a just estimate of the character of our fellow creatures, or | 


It was dark ere [ set off, and my patient dwelt in an obscure | 





accompanies his destructive progress, sounded muurnfully in my ears ; and well 
it might, for I knew too well the intractable nature of the disease ; I knew, not- 
withstanding the representations of ignorant and unprincipled men, that except 
under very favourable circumstances, and those of rare occurrence, it is incura- 
ble. Aud, truly, it is a melancholy task to watch its progress from day to day, 
unable to avert the fatal termination, the powers of our art availing nothing, 
save to smooth the path to the grave. 

But to return to my patient. Having satisfied myself of the nature of her 
complaint, and given her some general directions, I was led to enquire as to the 
causeof the extreme wretchedness of her condition. She seemed to avoid the 
question ; and at that moment her exhausted frame sank back on the straw. 

| Unwilling to urge her further, [took my leave. I retraced my steps homewards, 
musing on the malady of this unfortunate woman, and lamenting how little 
assistance I could render her. 

I continued my visits, and each time found more to admire in my patient. 
Her daughter, whom I have mentioned before, and who was not yet ten years 
| of age, tended her with the most affectionate care, anticipated all her wants, 
| which were but few, and the look of maternal solicitude and love with which 
| her afflicted parent would often regard her seemed more than sufficient to re- 


| ward her for her attention, and knit still closer the bonds of affection between 
‘them. Still the causes of her extreme poverty were unknown, and the reserve 
she manifested, if any allusions were made to it, surprised me much. All my 
| enquiries were to no purpose ; and firmly, but respectfully, would she refuse my 
| often proffered assistance. | felt grieved, not only on her account, but also for 
her poor children, for scanty were the means on which they subsisted, barely 
| sufficient to support life ; and often would the half-famished children cry to 
| their mother, in accents that would have melted the hardest heart, for fuod to’ 
| satisfy the cravings of hunger; and her little nurse, aithough evincing the ut- 
| most patience under suffering, and gladly enduring every privation for her 
| mother's sake, began to sink under the combined effects of want, watching, and 
| grief. 
| Meanwhile the disease progressed with frightful rapidity, and, foreseeing that 
| death would soon terminate her sufferings, | thought it my duty to apprise her 
of its approach. Finding her one day in a calm and tranquil frame of mind, 
I hinted, in the most cautious and gentle manner, atthe probability of the fatal 
| termination of the disease. She seemed not to have expected this, and was 
| silent, as if Toth to part with that delusive idea which had bnoyed up ber spirits 
| with the hope of recovery. But the spell which bound her to this earth wae 
| broken, Henceforth her thoughts were concentrated on heaven, I left the 


| room. 

| Whenl 
| serv 
She beg 
thus ;— 

*T fear, Sir, you will think me very ungrateful for having so long and ob- 
stinately prevented your kind intentions; but a prospect of speedy relief, to- 
gether with a firm hope of returning health, have induced me to refuse the 
proffered aids of charity, and this not so much from feelings of pride as from 
the necessity of reverting to some incidents of my past life, which, in common 
gratitude, I could not have concealed from those who took a friendly interest in 
my condition. But since the hope of recovery has vanished, and death may 
even now be at hand, I think it my duty, for my children’s sake, no longer te 
abide by my former determination; and, as you have ever manifested towards 
me the utmost kindness, there is no one in whom I would more willingly confide 
than yourself. If you will deign to hear me, I will relate the causes which 
have reduced me to this wretched condition.” I expressed my consent, and 
she proceeded thus :— 

‘‘T was born at the village of N——, in one of the southern counties of 
England. It is a lovely and sequestered spot, situate in the bosom of a vale 
bounded on either side by lofty hills, which, clothed to their summits in the most 
luxuriant verdure, pleasingly contrast with a chain of mountain beights which 
tower far above them in rugged grandeur and stern magnificence. By the side 
of a clear crystal stream, which runs across the road to empty itself into an ad- 
jacent river, there stands a neat cottage. The natural beauties that every where 
surround it, and the rich profusion of roses and jessamine that cover its white- 
washed walls impart to it an air of rustic simplicity and elegance that attracts 
oft the notice of the passing stranger, as he loiters awhile amid the beautiful 
and romantic scenery. That was my home. There, in the spring-time of 
youth, rejoicing in health and strength, I sported gaily over the green meadows, 
or, climbing the mountain side, gazed on the vast expanse of country which, 
arrayed in all the varied beauties of nature, was spread out before me. Hap- 
py were those days, happy was that home—would that I had known no other! 

‘* My father was a smith ; he was a steady and obliging man, and much be- 
loved by the members of our village community. Unlike those vho.in drunken 
debauch and wretched company seek for that bappiness which is denied them at 
| home, he found ever in the bosom of his family that lively pleasure which, re- 
| sulting from the union of hearts constituted alike and actuated by the same feel- 

ings, delights with its innocence and purity I well remember the smile of 
| contentment and happinessthat would illumine his dark-burnt countenance when 
| he returned from work on a Saturday evening; how delighted would he seem 
| with the air of cleanliness and comfort that pervaded all round! How tenderly 
| would he take me on his knee, and, kissing me fondly, call me his dear, dear 


isited her, I saw a striking alteration in her manner; all re- 
she seemed eager to communicate something to me. 
to Sit down near her, and, in an animated tone, addressed me 









child. 
[ow Weeks and months rapidly passed away, and I had not known sorrow. 
Like some placid stream on whose tranquil bosom scarce a ripple heaves but 
| soon it dies away, such then was life ; and, as I glided smoothly over its calm 
| and unroffled surface, pleasures ever new rejoiced me on my way. Soon, alas ¢ 
| misfortunes unforeseen disturbed its peaceful course, and the rude blasts of ad- 

versity, heaping in wild confusion its troubled waters. hurry me to the grave.” 
| As she uttered these words, ber countenance beamed with supernatural fervour. 
The heated flush that mantled her sunken cheeks glowed with a deeper hue, 
and her dark and brilliant eyes eeemed to extend their gaze far beyond the 
bounds of time to the mysterious and unknown regions of futurity, So true iv 
it that during the febrile paroxysms which ever attend this disease, the powers 
of the mind are invigorated, and there beam forth, as it were from the hidden 
recesses of the soul, brilliant, but transient, flashes of intelligence. And oft at 
these times, among the humble and unlearned, have I observed indications of a 
lofty genius, which, if nurtured with care and trained by instruction, might have 
figured in the pages of history, or adorned the paths of science. But insur- 
mountable obstacles forbade this; they lie beneath the cold sod; there is no 

stone to tell even their names. Passing near their resting places, often have I 

said of them, in the beautiful language of Gray, 
“In this neglected spot is laid 

Hearts once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecatacy the living lyre.” 





| 


in a deep hollow, it was covered with blue-bells; here I had often been with | drawn sigh told too plainly that it was not the sleep in which the mind finds re- | A burried message called me away. 


Margaret to gather them, to adorn her cottage; I pulled not one, the spot was 
sacred to me; there was a spirit in the place, a holy silence that sank into my 
heart. | wept like a wearied child, and feil asleep ; it was dark when I awoke 
again; then [ wascalm, there was a solemnity in the starry skies, a deep still- 
ness in the thick foliage of the wood, for even the long leaves were hushed. 
And as I journeyed to my mother's home, the home of my childhood, I had 
4gain conjured up the form of Margaret, and in fancy we conversed together; I 


| pose, and from which nature awakes invigorated and refreshed. Beside her 
were two children, one yet helpless and unweaned 

I was contemplating in silence the scene around me when suddenly the cry of 
the infant awakened the mother. She started, and seemed confused, but soon 

recoverec herself, and when | rose to address her a smile irradiated her grief- 

| worn countenance, and in whispering accents she thanked me for my ready at- 

| tention. I asked ber a few questions relative to ber disease, and soon learnt 


felt her long bair blow over my face, and her arm lean upon me as it had often | the fatal truth. She was a victim to that insatiable destroyer, consumption. 
done, her sweet voice also mah upon my ears with all tos Seeman music, There | Already were his ravages too evident, and the hoarse, hollow cough, which ever 





| When I next visited her she resumed her narrative. “ There were occasions 
| when my parents would invite the neighbouring villagers to join with us in some 
little festivities. My birth-day was one of these. It was on the evening of the 
| day on which I had attained my eleventh year that many smiling faces were 
seated round our clean bright table. We waited only for my father’s arrival 
that the happy circle might be complete. It was late when he returned, and be 
had lost somewhat of his wonted cheerfulness ; at times he appeared absorbed 

in thought, yet he joined in our pleasures as formerly. 
“ Do not think, Sir, that the humble and low-born are exempt from those 
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frailties which lead away their more exalted brethren. Ab, no! there is the 
same restless and unstable mind to all, the same dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent, the same eager aspirations for the future. All are alike engaged in the 
pursuit of happiness, which, like an empty phantom invested ina fairy garb, 
flits ever before them. Now, leading them up some lofty eminence, she seems 


within their grasp; the next moment she hovers far beneath them Vain is | frame. 
Gladly would they seek again in humility and retirement | away. 
But I wander from my narra- | 


their toilsome ascent. 
that which exalted station has failed to bestow. 
tive. It may be thought incredible that my father, blessed as he was with no 


ordinary measure of human felicity, should have bartered the many comforts we | distracted mind, 


possessed for some fallacious prospect of future advantage. 


chair by the fire side, and attempted to sleep, but in vain. He rose from his 
chair, paced to and fro across the room, his whole frame seemed agitated by 
contending passions. Now he would strike bis forehead, as if in agony ; then a 
bitter smile, as if of scorn and derision, would play upon his lips; the falling of 
a cinder startled him; the sound of passing footsteps thrilled through his 
All at once the door was burst open ; the officers of justice hurried him 


“TI know not how I passed that night. Language would fail to express the 
_ wild and disordered train of ideas that flitted in rapid succession through my 
Did I look back on the past! imagination depicted with all 


Strange as it may | the strength of reality the happy scenes of my youthful years; then, bitter con- 


appear, he did so; and well might he be in ansiety and trouble, for, unknown to | trast, dark clouds of misfortune would blot them from my view, and my mother’s 
his family. he had concluded an engagement which tore us from our home, and | dying bed, her yawning grave, my father’s ruin, would start up in all their fresh- 


was the foundation of all our future misery. He had been employed at the 


 nees, and threaten to drive me insane. Did I louk forward to days to come! 


mansion of a neighbouring nobleman, and a master-workman, who had come | before ine was the dark unknown of futurity, on which I had to venture 


duwn from London to superintend some extensive alterations, struck with the 
beauty of some work he had executed, and pleased with the ingenuity he evin- 
ced, allured him by the promise of high wages to goto London, Without re- 


flection my father engaged himself, and ere a week had passed we had ex- | 


changed the sweet air of one of the pleasantest villages in England for the 
smoky and foul atmosphere of the metropolis. I do not recollect that the change 


friendless, unaided, and alone. 
| ther died. 
| asleep. 

‘* When the morning dawned, I sat solitary and sad in our deserted dwelling. 
There was no one to comfort me, no one whose friendly guidance might direct 
my uncertainsteps. Projects of the most opposite nature suggested themselves. 


I laid ine down on the bed on which my mo- 
Her mild and resigned spirit seemed to come over me. [| fell 


affected me much; I cried for a few moments as we passed for the last time | Perplexed, T knew not whither to go, nor of whom to ask advice or assistance. 
along the lane that leads from our cottage to the high road : it was rather, I think, | Musing thus, on my distressed situation, I was surprised by the abrupt entrance 


because my mother wept. 


‘« Immediately on our arrival my father was employed at a large engine manv- | 


factory, and his high wages enabled him to procure us many of the luxuries of 
life. It was my fortune also to receive an education much superior to what is 
usually obtained by those in my situation of life. It has enabled me to express 
myself in language which seems little suited to one so wretched as J, but it has 


also rendered me most acutely sensible to the long train of evils which I have | 


suffered through life. As we dwelt ina populous part of the city, we had 


of a stern-looking man, who, without noticing me, examined and marked all the 
movables which were left in the house. He then went away. There was 
| something so repulsive in his manners and countenance that I dared not speak 
to him Soon he returned, but not alone; two men of like appearance with 
himself were with him. In the most unconcerned manner, they removed each 
article of furniture. 

*[ stood by all the time in speechless anxiety. They had already stripped 
the house, and were looking around lest anything should have escaped their no- 


neighbours of every description of character, yet our acquaintances were few. | tice, when by chance one of them espied a small portrait of my mother, which 


Accustomed to the quiet and secluded habits of a country life, my mother | ‘ 
Close le down. 


shrank from that indiscriminate familiarity so common in large towns. 
by lived a man and his wife whom we sedulously avoided on account of their 
indolent and intemperate habits ; but, notwithstanding our evident shyness, they 
often sought to intrude themselves on our little society. 
always firmly, yet civilly, repelled by my mother. 
os, and we had well nigh forgotten them. 

‘« For some time all was well with us, and little did I anticipate the storm of 
calamity which was about to burst forth. But there were presages of evil that 
I could not overlook. ‘That parental kindness which my father had always 
manifested towards me was succeeded by stern moroseness ; his manners, once 
so engaging and pleasing, were now hasty and repulsive ; his home, in which 
all his pleasures seemed once to centre, was now often forsaken. My mother 
saw this, and wept ; and often have I found her mourning in solitude, and would 
seek to share her sorrows. 

‘* Tt was one evening in October that, having prepared his usual meal, we 
awaited his coming. Jt was eight o'clock, and he came not. Nine struck—my 
mother now feared that some accident had befallen him; another hour passed 
away—her anxiety could no longer be controlled. She hastened to the manu- 
factory ‘The gates were shut, all was silent. She hurried home. Breathless 
and in haste she turned into the little street in which we dwelt. All at once 
she uttered a loud cry, and fell senseless on the ground. She had seen my fa- 
ther drunk and bleeding, raving with all the fury of the wildest delirium, in com- 
pany with our worthless and unprincipled neighbour. ‘This wretch, stung with 
anger against my mother, had vowed revenge, and, in concert with his wife, 
had determined to ruin my father’s character, and thus bring misery and sorrow 
on our family. It was too evident how successfully they had accomplished their 
horrid purposes. By degrees they had insinuated themselves into his favour,’and 
at last had enticed him from his home to seek his pleasure in the haunts of vice. 
That day their triumph was complete. He had neglected his work, had insult- 
ed his master, had drunk till, no longer able to guide himself, he had fallen to 
the ground. 

“Jn the meantime I was alone, and, being in a meditative mood, I fell into a 
deep reverie. My thoughtsreverted to the happy days which I had passed at 
the place of my birth. It was summer’s eve (so it seemed), and, seated beneath 
the wide-spreading jessamine which covered our cottage wall, I enjoyed the 
mild and retiring beauties of departing day. The setting sun, gilding the moun- 
tain tops, shed a mild and subdued light on all around. A gentle breeze, re- 
dolent of sweets, wafted past my delighted senses; and, lulled into sweet com- 


Soon they ceased to trouble 


Their advances were extricated it from my grasp. 


| was suspended in an obscure corner of the room. He hastily and roughly tore 


It was the only relic of my departed parent, one which I had always 
regarded with veneration and love. I could not bear to see it thus rudely 
| treated. I snatched it from bis hand, and pressed it to my bosom. He easily 
In vain I cried and entreated him to leave it 


with me. He coolly remarked that I did not understand these things, and 


| threw it to the heap they had already obtained. They had completed their 


work and were about to depart. 
It was in vain to resist. 
for ever. 

“Tt wasin the monthof January, on one of the most inclements days of the 
severe winter of 182—, that I was alone in the streets of London. I hurried I 
knew not wither. I gazed earnestly on the passers by, but no one noticed me. 
The vehicles of the great, whirling along in splendour and comfort their 
luxurious occupants, drove gaily past; the mansions of the wealthy, in all their 
grandeur and magnificence, reared their proud fronts on every side, but they 
were noughtto me. Did I cast a longing eye towards these abodes of comfort 
and plenty? they seemed to frown me away, a houseless wanderer, unpitied and 
unknown. Evening came on, and uature exhausted could bear no more. I sat 
down on astone step, hungry, cold, and faint. I could not weep. I felt then, 
that intensity of suffering which absorbs all minor feelings, and chokes up the 
avenues through which the mind, pouring forth complaints and tears, relieves 
herself of herload of sorrow. My brain became confused. I knew no more. 
When consciousness returned, I found myself in a parish workhouse. I had 
been conveyed thither insensible. Long and continued ill-health confined me 
in that abode of wretchedness for more than four years. I will not trouble you 
with relating what occurred to me during this long and monotonous time, but will 
hasten toconclude the history of my short, but unfortunate life. At present, 
however, I cannot enter on this part of my narrative. There are circumstances 
connected with it on which I dare not now dwell ; nay, even in my most cheerful 
moments, if the recollection of them steal over me, an indescribable feeling of 
horror and dread seizes on my mind, subsiding only to be followed by a deep and 
lasting melancholy.” 

Three days afterwards I was at her bed side. She was no longer the same ; 
the animation which had hitherto supported her had vanished: that energy of 
manner which on former occasions had imparted new interest to her relation was 
not present. Her mind was oppressed, and all that she said seemed the result of 
laboured effort and stern determination. 


She proceeded thus; ** In the autumn of the year 182—, I became the wife of 


They roughly told me to leave the house. 
In a few mumenta the door was closed upon me 





posure, I sat in silent pleasure at the feet of my beloved parents, who, reclining | 
on arustic seat, in sweet converse passed the happy hour. In the midst of this 
delightful reverie 1 was disturbed by an uproar in the street, but so strongly | 
were these fair visions impressed on my mind that it was some time ere I was 
conscious of my situation. But the disturbance increased, and, my fears being 
roused, I rushed into the street. 
hastened to the spot. {[ burst through the people. I saw my mother lying as 
if dead, my father covered with blood, and our neighbour standing by, gazing 


on the scene with a louk of fiendish pleasure. I shrieked aloud. I recollect | 
no more. 
“Two days afterwards I was seated at the bed-side of my mother. She was | 


in a high fever. For some days her life was despaired of ; at length, after a 
long confinement, she was able to leave her chamber, but her spirits were broken | 


a poor, and industrious mechanic. He also had been trained in the school of 
adversity ; time, however, had diminished the intensity of his sorrow, and pro- 
duced aresignation of mind and placidity of manner which, together with the 
many amiable qualities of this best of men, rendered him at once an object of 


ardent love and fervent adoration. Yes, I loved himtoo well. So intimate was 
| 


Not far distant I beheld a dense crowd. | | the union of our feelings, so close were the ties which held us together in af- 


fection and Jove, so powerful was the sympathy which animated us both, that 
when the rude hand of death tore him from mel suffered a shock from which I 
have never recovered. He was the only son of an affectionate mother. We 
lived with her, and, although the remembrance of the past would at times em- 
bitter our enjoyment, we passed a few years in great comfort and happiness. I 
thought fortune had ceased to persecute me. 


‘*Meanwhile the increase of our family (for we had then four children) de- 


and her health was ruined. She never fully recovered her strength, and ere | manded additional exertions for their maincenance, and although we had always 
jong she was the victim of an insidious and fatal disease, which, in a few | observed the utmost frugality, amounting even to parsimony, owing to the de- 
months, terminated her sufferings in death. During ber last illness my father | Pressed state of trade, we were obliged to endure some of the evils of poverty. 
seldom saw her. Now and then he would sullenly enquire after ber health, but | By chance my husband heard that constant employment and good wages might be 
he never showed any contrition for his conduct, never evinced any tenderness or | had at a large town in the north. Anxious to improve our condition, we deter- 





pity for one who had been so longa faithful and affectionate wife. He was a 
confirmed drunkard. The unhallowed fire that burnt within him had dried up | 
the springs of affection and love, had scorched and withered all those fine feel- | 
ings which elevate and adorn our nature, had rendered him at once an object of 
pity, horror, and disgust. But my mother loved him yet. 


In the most | seemed to live again in her. 


mined to go thither. 

‘*T well remember the day on which we parted from our mother; yes, I 
call her mother, for she supplied the place of her whom I had lost, with tender- 
ness and love, and all that was endearing and amiable in my deceased parent 
Embracing us tenderly, she let us go. But a 


touching manner would she entreat him to relinquish those habits which | melancholy foreboding seemed to hang over her; she feared we should not meet 


had robbed her of her peace of mind, had destroyed her health, and had 
brought poverty and disgrace on his family. For a moment he would seem 
affected, as if hesitating whether to disengage himself for ever from the vile 
thraidom of his passions; but no, the chains of vice were too fast rivetted to 
be unloosed, and in the society of his wretched companions his short-lived 
resulutions would vauvish, and sensuality and vice would again be predomi- 
nant. 

“Our means of subsistence were now very limited. My father’s employer 
had dismissed him long ago, and my mother, who had always contributed some- 
thing to our little stock, was no longer able to work. For the first time we suf- 
fered want. 
those comforts which the circumstances of her sickness required. I will not 
weary your patience with relating the particwlars of her last illness; it will be 
sufficient to tell you that after seven long months of painful suffering, evincing 
all the time the utmost patience and resignation, my excellent parent died. A 
few hours before her death she asked for my father. He came to her. 
downcast eyes he stood at her bed-side; he attempted to speak; in vain, lie 
could not utter a word. 
whom once he had seen happy, revelling in plenty and blooming in health, 
but now sorrowful, comfourtless, laid on the bed of sickness, about to close her 
eyes on him for ever. Hardhearted as he was, inhuman as he had been, he 
could not bear this; he wept—my mother wept also; for some time both 
were silent. At length, stretching forth her withered hand, she told him she 
— him all, and entreated him with her last breath to protect his only 
child.” 

Evidently affected by dwelling on so painful a subject, my patient was 
unable to continue her narrative. When I next saw her, she proceeded thus :-— 
- For some time after my mother’s death, my father was much at home, 
avoiding his former companions, and attending regularly to his work. I then 


fondly hoped that he had turned aside for ever from that course of life which | 


had been productive of so much misery. Our neighbour, and who till lately 
had been his constant companion, would at times step into our house. At first the 
recent mournful event seemed to deter him from alluding to the scenes of the: 
former licentious revelry ; but, ere long. he rallied and taunted my father with 
bis change of hatnts, and he, unfortunate and wretched man, too weak to reaist 
the repeated solicitations of his destroyer, was ruined for ever. No sooner did 
he taste again the fatal spirit than all the fire of his former passion was lighted 


up with greater intensity than before. Fearful were the consequences that 
ensued. 


‘‘ Meanwhile I was at home mourning over the lovs of my tender parent, and 
lamenting the ruin which had come upon us. Our little dwelling, once a pat- 
tern of neatness and comfort, was then, notwithstanding all my care, ever dirty, 
and in disorder. My father, once eo kind and affectionate, was a source of con 
tinual terror; and often have I sat in silent agony and fear while he and bis 
wretched companions held their drunken revels, when the whole house would 


resound with the noise of their impious mirth and horrid ribaldry. Still he was 
my father, and, though be had violated a! the sacred duties of 4 parent, my love 


for him was not extinguished, and | endeavouren Ly ready attention to smoothen | 


the fervcity of hia character. | was requited with abuse; often withblows. But 
his career of vice was ehort. Jt was in the winter of 182=, 1 noticed that he 
was from home longer than usual, sometimes absenting himself for two or three 
days, and I saw him often in company with strange and ili-looking persons. One 
evening, in a hurried manner, he entered the house; he threw himself inioa 


This was most keenly felt by my sick parent, who was deprived of 


Wirh | 


At the sight of her whom he had rendered miserable, | 


again. 

‘“Ere long we arrived at our destination. My husband became actively 
engaged ; our prospects brightened, and nothing occurred to interrupt our happi- 
ness. 

She had told thus far with tolerable composure. She attempted to proceed, 

| but her voice faltered, and she burst into tears. I entreated her not to continue 
the relation of that which seemed so painful to her; but, summoning to her aid 
| all the fortitude she possessed, she replied with firmness, ‘'] will finish now. 
| What remains to be told is short, I find myself daily consuming away ; to-morrow 
I may not be here.” 
Resuming her narrative, she continued thus: ‘*In the month of February last 
| I was confined with this sweet babe now at the breast, and two children who are 
now dead were then ill of afever. During that tedious time it was always a 
peculiar pleasure to me to hear my husband’s voice when he entered our house 
| on his return from work, and anxiously would I listen to his footsteps as he pass- 
ed the pavement to our door, forI knew them well. One evening the usual 
hour had passed by, and I had not heard him. I asked about him. They told 
ine he had not returned. Time flew past, yet he came not. Again I en- 
quired. I was told that he had lain down unwell; but there was an air of 
troubled anxiety about those around me. I feared some accident had befallen 
him. I was miserable, and entreated them to te!l me the worst. Suddenly I 
heard a loud cry, expressive of the deepest agony. I knew it was my huaband. 
I swooned away. 

‘‘I never saw him again. On that fatal day he had been horribly mutilated 
by machinery. There was no hope of his recovery unless he underwent a 
severe and painful operation Willing to preserve his life to his family, he sub- 
mitted. Jt was the crueltorture of the knife that extorted from him that ery 
which went to my heart. [ seem to hear it even now, ringing horribly in my ears. 

She paused a few moments, and then continued thus :—** When I came to my 
self, my first enquiry was about my husband. They hesitated to tell me, but I 
determined to know the trath. He wasdead ; he had not survived the shock of 
the operation. The same evening my sick children died. Misfortune had then 
done its utmost. Grief had reached a point beyond which it could not pasa, J 
saw thecorpses of my dear children laid out in all the sad apparel of death, I 
heard the slow and measured tread of the bearers as they conveyed my beloved 

| husband to his last home; but I lay all the while in silence and melancholy ab- 
| straction, refusing nourishment, scarcely conscious of what was passing around, 
| and, bad not some kind neighbours shown me the most assiduous attention, | 
| should soon have followed him to the grave. 

“It was not till three weeks had passed by that I was able to leave my bed. 
improved in health, but feelingly alive to the circumstances of my distressed 
situation. J was alone widow with three helpless children, worn by disease 
and sorrow, far distant from my friends, in a strange city. Poverty, abject 

| poverty, was before me The little that we had saved from our earnings 
had been expended during our late season of misfortune and sickness. Afier 


some hesitation, | sold all my furniture, and with iny children set off on foot for 
na 
| Lo 70n 


‘*We had not proceeded far on our journey when a severe attack of illness 
detained us for some days at a small village on the road-side. As soon as I was 
able I hastened hither. Immediately, I wrote to my mother re questing ber to 
come to me, or send something for our relief. I have not yet heard from her 
If I receive no tidings before 1o-morruw evening, my little stock of money. 
which IJ have apportioned in small sums for our daily maintenance, will be ex- 


hausted. But, so long as utter destitution does not compel me, 
of any one that which I have no prospect of paying again.” 

I admired her strict sense of honesty, but was grieved that it had been 
ductive of such unnecessary suffering. 7” 
The next day when I visited her, I saw a stranger seated at her bedside Sh 
motioned to me to tread lightly, lest I should disturb the poor sufferer aoe 
seemed inacalmsleep. I stepped softly upto her. She was dead. It i 
her mother who sat by her. ° 
As I gazed on her calm and composed features, 
voluntarily I exclaimed : 

No stern composure sits upon thy brow, 

That seems the ruthless hand of death to dare, 
No passion’s conflict mars thy features now, 

Ah! ravag’d once by wild and dark despair, 
Death with gentle band hath stricken thee. 


A few days afterwards turning over some old newspapers, I read an account 
of her father’s execution. 


I cannot receive 


placid even in death, in. 


—— 
MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 
Cuaprer IV. 
[Concluded from the Alinon of Sept. 10.] 

I did not venture out much for some time after my arrival in the metropolis 

The state of my face, it is unnecessary to add, was the cause of my being ne 
much ** at home.” 
Time, which in every case works wonders, wrought marvels for my face 
Traces are yet to be seen, in one or two places, of the tom-cat’s talons; but | 
had not been long in the ‘ great town” when I found my frontispiece, upon the 
whole, passably fit to be seen. 

1 was so fortunate as to get employment the second day after I had gone jp 
quest of it. 

In six weeks afterwards woman, the cause of all my past disasters, brought 
me into another serious scrape. As | was walking one day up the Strand, arm- 
in arm with a friend, we metan excessively handsome young female, with whom 
my friend was acquainted. ‘Miss Jackson,” said he, making a polite inclina. 
tion of the head frum the young ladyto me. ‘ Mr. H »” said he, with 9 
very pretty nod towards Miss Jackson. The half minute’s conversation we bad 
with the young lady only served to deepen the impression her charms had made 
on me at the first glance. My readers know, from what I have told them b,- 
fore I had got this length, the remarkable facility with which I fall in love. 4 
look, a nod, a word spoken from an engaging female has a dozen times over 
‘“*done”’ for my poor heart. To be brief, I was completely smitten in this case 
On parting with Miss Jackson and her mother (I ought to have mentioned be- 
fore now that her mamma was with her), I enquired of my friend where they 
stayed. ‘Newman Street, Oxford Street, but du not recollect the numbtr.” 
was the answer. ‘ Are you in love? do you mean to call?” he enquired le a 
half jocular tone. ‘That will do; that's very fair,” said I, assuiming a little 
pleasantry at his queries. The conversation was dropped. 

Nothing further passed that day concerning the adorable Miss Jackson. To 
my ineffable surprise I next day received a card from Mrs. Jackson, inviting me 
to form part of a select company who were to drink tea next afternoon at ber 
honse. My immediate inference was that in the interim my friend had met Mrs. 
Jackson, and the conversation turning by accident or otherwise on me, he had 
spoken favourably of me—as I may say without incurring the imputation of ego- 
tism he had every reason to do—and that the invitation I received was the re- 
sult. Iof course heartily accepted the invitation—drank tea with Mrs. Jackson 
and friends, and spent a most agreeable evening. I sat opposite Miss Jackson 
on the occasion. I have studied Lavater with some care. [ have, moreover, 
been no inattentive observer of female faces. The eyes, in particular, which 
Socrates, or some other of the ancients, calls the windows of the soul, have 
always had a peculiar share of my attention. Some words, but especially looks 
were exchanged between Miss Jackson and self, that made me most anxious for 
a more private interview. 1 have always been of opinion that, next to the 
semi-celestial pleasure of sitting in a boudoir with a dear creature in your arms, 
embracing her by day-light, candle-light, lamp-light, gas-light, or moon-light, as 
the case may be—though had I always my own choice I would prefer moon- 
light as being the most romantic—next, I say, to this pleasure, I can conceive 
of no sublunary bliss at all approaching to that of walking on a fine day, on a 
fine promenade, with “ the unit of your heart’ hanging on your arm; so beauti- 
ful, so pretty in countenance and figure, as to make you and her the observed of 
all observers. I had seen some beaus the preceding evening enjoy this peerless 
felicity in Hyde Park ; and 0 how I envied them their happiness! Thought I, 
if I had only Miss Jackson with me, we should eclipse them all, and I should be 
the envied in my turn. 

I will write her, thought I ; I will propose an assignation for next Friday 
afternoon; (the hour four o'clock precisely) at Hyde Park Corner. The only 
hesitation I had in doing this was, that it was dark when I went to and came from 
her mother’s house, I did not observe the number. I concluded, however, that 
as I knew the street perfectly, the letter would in all probability find her. I did 
write her to the effect above hinted at. Anda more tender note never ema- 
nated from a lover's pen. It breathed affection boundless as space—enduring 
as eternity. It told in touching and eloquent terms of the impression her unri- 
valled charms had made on my soul when in her company the other evening ; 
and concluded by protesting that, should she vouchsafe a meeting, I should 
be the most felicitous mortal in the universe; but that, if her answer was ad- 
a I should be the most miserable man extant; I could not long survive the 
shock. 

The same evening the twopenny postman brought me a neatly folded letter, 
the address writtenin a style of penmanship which seemed to me the beau ideal 
of lady caligraphy. I guessed the writer; she could be none other than Miss 
Jackson. 1 looked at the seal befo: » breaking open the letter ; it spoke of the 
nature of the contents. The motto was,‘ Ever thine.” I opened the letter 
with a heart palpitating from joy. I was not disappointed : the charming crea- 
ture was most propitious. Nothing, she protested, could afford her greater plea- 
sure than to meet me at the time and place appointed. Of what bliss was the 
receipt of this letter productive tome! Ecstacy! I never knew its import be- 
fore. I have read of persons literally dying of joy: my heart was distended : 
a little more elevation of spirits would have done for me what I intended tu do 
for myself immediately after reading the unprincipled ‘‘ Elopement Extraordina- 
ry” which appeared in the worthless provincial print published in the vicinity of 
Gretna Green. ‘To-morrow afternoon—Hyde Park—the beautiful and elegant- 
ly-dressed Miss Jackson hanging on my arm. These were the topics, these 
the images that engrossed my mind all that evening, that night, and part of next 
day- I purchased a new suit of clothes, called in the aid of the perriquier, spent 
hours at my toilet (have gentlemen toilets!) in preparing for the appointed 
meeting. J.ast, though not least, I spent no inconsiderablesum—a greater one, 
Ican assure my readers, than my ways and means warranted—in purchasing 
certain trinkets from the jewellers, which I intended to present to Miss 
Jackson. 

The long-looked-for hour came at last. I was punctual to the appointed mo- 
ment. The afternoon was particularly fine: all the beau monde of London 
seemed to be in Hyde Park. Four o’clock struck. I was astonished at the 
non-appearance of Miss Jackson. I took out my watch, looked at it, was putting 
it again into my fob, when a tall stern Cossack looking fellow came up to me; 
** Pray, Sir,” said he, in a gruff tone, ‘‘ pray, Sir, is that your hand-writing !” 
Aa he uttered the words, he held a letter before my optics. I looked, as any 
one in my situation would have done, amazingly stupid. My first glance was 
directed to the stout whiskered animal before me: my next to the sheet which 





he held in his hand. Sure enough it was my letter to Miss Jackson, J at once 
recognised the vile penmanship—I write a miserable scrawl. 
‘How the deuce could this booby have come by this letter! There is 


something mysterious in this business. 
also y" 

I was interrupted in my unpronounced ejaculations bya “ Sir, I demand an 
answer to my question: is ¢hat letter,’ holding it in my face, “ in your hand 
writing 1” 

*: | have already said it was mine ; I could not deny it; besides I am no dis- 
ciple of Ferdinand Mentez Pinto. I accordingly muttered out, in a subdued 
tone, * Yes, Sir, it is, and pray wherein——”’ 

I was about to inquire what interest he could have in the matter, what possi- 
ble reason he could have to be offended by it, for it was clear he was offended, 
when I was cut short by a tremendous application of a whip, drawn out of the 
whiskered monster's pocket, to my person. 

‘* Sir, Sir, what can be the meaning of. ” Tessayed to speak, but my poor 
voice was either drowned in the crackings of the whip, or my assailant heeded 
it not. Never washuman being more unmercifully whipt before. How many 
lashes I received is and willbe a mystery; but this I know, that, but for the in- 
terference of the more humane of the bystanders, I might and would have re- 
ceived several scores more. When the ruffian was wrenched from me, I wa’ 
told by a person present—for it readi!y will be credited I was insensible to eve'y 
thing—he growled out something ebout no man making an attempt on the virtue 
of his wife with impunity. ‘The virtue of bis wife! I could solemnly declare, 


It cannot be that Miss Jackson has 








had I been to die that moment, that J] never made an attempt on the virtwe of 
his wife, or the virtue of the wife of any man, living or dead. 


Miss Jackson did not keep to her promise ; indeed, after what had occurred, I 
deemed it fortunate she did not. 


I went home fully determined to insti'ute an action against my assailant, a3 
This I knew I could bave no 


soon as I could asceriain his name and address. 





difficulty in doing, as there were so many present, 


As to witnesses to prove 
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the assault, I had clouds of them whenever matters were ina sufficiently ad- | 
vanced state to require them. 

On my return home. I found the friend who had introduced me to Miss Jack- 
son waiting for me. I mentioned to him what had occurred, and the determi- 
pation to which I had come to prosecute my unknown assailant. My friend was 
very inquisitive to know who had thua assaulted me, and what could have 
prompted the fellow to sucha step. [I told him again—as [ had told him before, 
though he seemed to think | rather wanted the will than the power—that I could 
give him no information on either head. 

“Can you not,” said he, ‘‘can you not, at any rate, give me sume descrip- 
tiov of the personal appearance of your assailant t” 

] answered in the affirmative. 

« Well, let me hear all you can communicate on the subject.” 

] described the brute as well as I could. 

“Oh! I know now who it is! It is Mr. Jackson !”” exclaimed he, alter a few 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Mr. Jackson! Impossible! Did you not tell me that Miss Jackson's father 
was dead, and that she never had a brother!” 

“Itis another Mr. Jackson,” said my friend; ‘one who lives in the same 
street. Do you not recollect having seen a Mrs. Jackson, a beautiful woman, 
among those present at Miss Jackson’s mother’s house? Her husband would 
have been present also, but was out of town that day.” 

I did recollect having seen a newly married lady at Mrs. Jackson's on the 
evening inquestion. I mentioned this to my friend. 

« But what possible grouad of offence could you have given to her husband 2” 
enquired my friend. 

“None in the world that I know of,” answeredI. ‘I never before saw the 
man in my life: his wife I have never seen before or since that evening ” 

“The matter is certainly involved in much mystery. Did he say nothing 
when committing the assault that could have led you to infer the cause of his 
displeasure !” 

« Nothing further than asking me whether a letter he held in his hand was 
in my hand writing, which I confessed it was. I believe he also muttered 
something about no man’s making an attempt to seduce his wife with impu- 
nity.” 

“What! itis not possible that you could have meditated any thing of this 
kind?” said my friend, in a tone indicative of surprise 

‘+ Never, never; and I had thought that you were the last man in the world 
that could have conceived the bare possibility of such a thing.” 

“Did you ever write his wife at all; for if you did, however innocently, a 
jealous husband would construe an epistle from a man to his wife into some- 
thing bad? Do you know, as Shakspeare says, that 

* Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs uf boly writ.’”’ 

«I never in my life penned a syllable to his or any other person's wife ; but 
] will confess to you that I did write Miss Jackson, to whom you introduced 
ine; and, from the hasty glance I gave the letter my assailant held in his 
hand, it is the identical one I addressed to her. How he came by that letter 
is to me as mysterious as any of the countless incomprehensibilities in nature.” 

‘* What wasthe nature of your note to Miss Jackson, if it be fair to ask such 
a question?” said my friend. 

‘It was written in very generalterms. I merely, as 1 suppose is common in 
all correspondence between the sexes, professed a fervent, an immutable and 
eternal attachment to her, an attachment formed from what I hadseen of her 
on the evening and at the party referred to, and concluded by urgently begging 
the favour of a meeting with her, next afternoon, at a given hour, at Hyde Park 
Corner.” 

*T have it! Ihave it!” exclaimed my friend, Archimedes like. ‘ The 
letter you intended for Miss Jackson has by mistake gone to Mrs, Jackson; and 
no wonder that such an epistle should have kindled suspicions in the husband's 
breast: no wonder that he chastised you as he did.” 

The hypothesis struck me as probable, though I could not exactly see how 
the missending of the letter should have occurred. 

“T will go to Mr. Jackson’s,” said my friend, *‘ and learn all the particulars 
from him.”’ 

He departed that moment: he had not far to go; he returned in an hour 
afterwards, and informed me bis conjecture was quite right, and that he learned 
from Mr. J. the whole details of the awkward business. 

The story may be told in afew words. The two Jacksons, as formerly men- 
tioned, resided in the-same street. The right house had no brass plate, with the 
name inscribed, on the door; the wrong one had. Being ignorant of the num- 
ber of the right house, | could not of course, write it on the back of my letter. 
The postman, in these circumstances, very naturally delivered the letter at the 
wrong place. I scrawl a wretched indistinct hand; so that when the letter 
arrived Miss was read for Mrs. The latter lady, probably wishing to pass, in 
the estimation of her husband, for a woman of surpassing» rectitude, showed 
him my letter, instead of consigning it as she ought to the flames. 

**Why, Charlotte, my dear,” said the husband, “if ever villain deserved 
chastisement, this amorous rascal does. You only do as I desire you, and 
zounds! if I don’t give it him in style.” 

Mrs. Jackson, being newly married, expressed her readiness to do any thing 
her husband desired her. ‘* Augustus,” said she, ‘‘ you know, dear, your will 1s 
siways a law with me.” 

« Well,” says Le, ‘as Solomon enjoins us to answer a fool according to his 
folly, you shall answer this villain according to his villany. You will imme- 
diately write him, declaring that he made an indelible impression on your heart 
when you saw him at the party to which he refers, and acquiescing in his pro- 
posal for a meeting at Hyde Park Corner.” 

She did as she was bid. I, never having seen Miss Jackson's hand-writing, 
was of course easily deceived. I was in perfect raptures with the supposed 
success of my proposal for a meeting. The reader is already informed how 
transitory my joy was. I never saw Miss Jackson after this. I never wished 
to see her: I could not after what had occurred, again look her in the face. 

It was long before I recovered from the effects of this new shock. I, had 
well nigh determined never again to speak to woman kind ; but a little reflec- 
tion served to convince me, that, constituted as society was, that was impossi- 
ble, unless I turned hermit. 

CHAPTER V. 

It is the error of a great many, even of those who are considered sensible 
men, that they run from one extreme to another. This was the next error I 
coinmitted in love matters. I resolved, as the best way of avoiding the recur- 
rence of such mishaps as I had already encountered, to dispense with al and 
every thing in the sbape of courtship, or lovemaking, and by some means or 
other get married atonce. This resolution was taken shortly after the execu- 
tion of Corder, of Red Barn notoriety. The statement, fact I may say, was 
then going the roand of the journals, that though Curder was an unprincipled 
man himself, he had been married to an amiable and excellent woman, and that 
his marriage with that woman was the result of an advertisement, headed 
“ Matrimony,” in the Sunday Times ; was, in other words, the result of a no- 
tification in that paper that he wanted a wife. Why, thought I, might not I be 
equally fortunate, and the world never be the wiser as to the way in which I 
had been led to form a matrimonial connection. ‘The idea struck me as a hap- 
py one. I resolved to put it into effect without any unnecessary loss of time. 
Accordingly, taking my pen and paper, I that moment drew up the following 
advertisement, and caused it to be published in the Morning Herald,—that 
Journal being then, as I believe it is still, the medium most generally made use 
of for sending forth such notices to the fair world :— 

** Matrimony.—Circumstances which it is unnecessary here to detail having 
prevented the Advertiser from mingling much in female society, he takes this 
opportunity of appealing to the heart, and soliciting the hand, of any young 
lady who, like himself, possesses a good temper, and a disposition to be happy. 
If the partiality of private friendship has not exaggerated his personal appear- 
ance, he flatters himself that no lady, however fastidious in taste, will be dis- 
satisfied with him on that score. As regards his principles and disposition he 
takes on himself to say—though the statement would doubtless come with a 
better grace from another—that the former are perfectly unexceptionable, and 
the latter of the most amiable and affectionate kind. In fine, at the risk of 
being thought egotistical by those who know him not, the Advertiser ventures 
to say that it is extremely seldom that any young lady, desirous of entering the 
matrimonial state—that state especially appointed by the Deity himself for the 
happiness of his creatures—has such an opportunity presented her. The 
strictest confidence may be relied om, on the Advertiser's part, and he expects 
the same confidence on the part of any female making application. It is hoped 
no male or female will exhibit any impertinent curiosity on the occasion 
Address A. B., 23 Fetter Lane, Fleet Street.—No unpaid letters will be re- 
ceived.” 

This duly made its appearance. Corder had but forty-five applications in 
consequence of his advertisement; I had nearly double that number, which cir- 
cumstance I ascribed partly to the greater respectability of the medium of pub- 
licity | had employed, and partly to the fact that, while Corder debarred all from 
applying who had red hair, gray eyes, and sundry other things he considered 
personal blemishes, and, moreover, held up beauty, education, and a pretty 
round sum as a fortune, as sine gua nons,I made nv stipulations whatever. My 
appeal to the hearts of the sex was clogged with no conditions. I wanted a 
wife: with that want supplied I was willing to be satisfied. 

At this time | lodged with an old woman, whose house I bad entered eight 
days before. I mentioned to her, immediately on sending the advertisement to 
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has should come, and bring them up-stairs. My landlady nodded 
rap atthe duor. On my landlady opening it a thickly spoken lad enquired if 


bring the letter to me,” 

landlady brought the epi 
ning, that the letters 
reason, addressed A. B. 


ed I then repeated my request that all jetters so address- | 


should be brought to me immediately. She had scarcely got down-stairs, | 


letter, which of course was directly brought up-stairs to me. 
hour after, epistles in answer to my adveitisement were broug 


lady had brought me up twelve or fourteen she evidently 
and alarmed at the number of A. B. letters; b 


there was some new bearer of an A. B. epistle rapping at the door—by the time | 


te agg: had delivered the twentieth, the good old woman got fairly out of jt 
reath. 


she commenced the system of bringing up six at once 
had become dreadfully alarmed. I began wo think I had done some excessively | 
foolish action, and that surely all the unmarried ladies in London had all of a 
sudden become correspondents of mine. I grew quite sick of love epistles. | 





fore me, there was a rather long interim between the last and next epistolary 


this agony of uneasiness at the Mont Blanc of letters piled up on the table be- | 
delivery. ‘This gave birth to the fond bope that the love Cholera had begun to 


ment’s existence when it vanished by the sound of my landiady's footsteps on 
she, throwing down on the table ten more A. B. letters, * here, Sir, and if there 


somebody else to do it for you.”’ 

In ten minutes thereafter I went down stairs, and to my ineffable satisfaction 
found there was only one new arrival. I was never more thankful in my life. 
I returned to my own apartment, and “sat me down” to examine the conteuts of 
the heap of epistles before me; for hitherto they had poured in so fast on me 
that it required all my activity to receive them on the table, instead of reading | 
them. An occasional stray one continued to dropin on me until nine o'clock 
past meridian. Not one of these late, ones, however, was opened by me. | 
chucked them into the fire on their receipt, concluding that they could not be 
the offspringof true, ardent love, as it is always prompt in its motions. 

Well, I atlength got to the most important part of the business—that of 
reading the letters, and deciding as to the claims of their respective authors. O 
how my heart palpitated as I sat down to the task! I commenced. Though 
the inditers of all professed a boundless attachment to me, there were great dif- 
ferences in the contents of the letters. ‘The first epistie I read augured very ill 
indeed. ‘The writer made sundry enquiries about my finances, my prospects in 
life, the rank of my relations, &c., which I assuredly did not like. 1 tossed 
her letter at once into the fire. The second epistie unfolded a candidate for 
matrimonial bliss who spoke a great deal touching the propriety, necessity in- 
deed, of being regularly asked in church before marriage ; and of having, in the 
eventof making a bargain, a respectavle wedding’ ‘ Bargain!” I hated the 
word. It imported something too sordid for me. ‘The flourish about a respect- 
able wedding I concluded to mean, if translated into plain English, that the fair 
scribe had a shoal of acquaintances, which I abhor in a wife. The third lady 
ran to the opposite extreme. She proposed an instantaneous elopement, lest | 
her brother should hear of the thing, and by that means prevent the marriage. 
Elopement! Brother! How the words grated on my ears! I had already—the 
reader will not yet have forgotten poor Lavinia and the inn—I had already had 
a great deal too much of brothers and elopements, to run my head into any | 
thing so foolish again. This letter, as well as the second, followed the first ! 
epistle up the chimney in a volume of smoke. It would be endless, and would, | 
besides, answer no good purpose, to specify the objectionable matter I discover- 
ed in every intervening letter until I came to number twenty-four. It was just 
the thing. Its contents were as much to my mind as if I myself had guided | 
the pen of the lovely writer. I put it to all my readers who are aspirants after | 
connubial felicity whether they also would not have been charmed byit. Here 
it is :— 

**My Dear Sir,—Though as yet personally unknown to you, I hope I am 
justified—I am sure my own feelings justify me—in using the above affectionate | 
epithet. I bave read your intimation in the Herald of this morning ; and never, 
I assure you, did human composition make such an impression on my mind : it | 
went directly to my heart, from which I know it will never depart. My dearest | 
unknown, but I trust destined husband, believe me when I say that your adver- | 
tisement has led me to conceive of you as the beau ideal of all that a lover or | 
a husband should be. Words cannot express my admiration of your generosity | 
and disinterestedness. You speak not, you give not the most distant hint of a 
love of money. How unlike the infinite majority of those who advertise for 
wives! But though money seems to be no object with you, I hope it will prove 
no objection,—other matters being to your mind. I have a handsome compe- 
tency solely at my own disposal; for indeed I have no near relatives in Europe 
to interfere, either directly or indirectly, with me or mine. My fortune shall 
be the more readily laid at your feet, that it is moral worth and not sordid pelf 
of which you are in quest. Of my personal appearance I will not speak, fur- | 
ther than tu express a hope, that it wi!l not be offensive. My age, not being 
matter of opinion but fact, | may mention is twenty. I am morally certain, 
from the spirit that manifestly prompted your advertisement, that our disposi- 
tions are similar; and that, as far as human eye can see, our union, if it be ef- 
fected, which I hope and pray it will, will prove one of unuswal happiness to 
both. May I, my dear Sir, have the felicity of an interview? If vouchsafed 
to me, be so kind as to write me immediately, when I will appoint such time 
and place for our meeting as will be most likely to secure us against the intra- 
sion of any third party. Waiting with breathless anxiety your answer, I remain, 
my dear Sir, Yours most affectionately, C.D 

« P. S.—Please direct C. D., 27 Paul's Street, Tottenham Court Road.” 

] was—who in my situation would not have been !—in raptures with this | 
letter. It was just the thing: there was intellect in it ; there was judgment | 
in it; there was affection in it. There was something else in it; between 
you and I, gentle reader, there was moncy in it. It is needless to say I liked it | 
none the worse on that account. Philosophers and divines may declaim as | 
much as they please against the vanity and worthlessness of money: abstract- | 
edly speaking, I admit the circulating medium is despicable enough ; but though | 
this be true, and though, I hope, I am the last man in the world that would Go | 
any dishonourable action to gain money, yet it is not to be denied that it is a 
remarkably useful commodity. It is a necessary evil. It smooths the rugged | 
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path of life: it enables a man to walk more consequentially and erectly than he 
could otherwise do ; it works miracles. 

Shall I open and peruse any more of the mow tain of episties lying before me 
in beautiful chaos? I asked myself this question. I hesitated a moment as tu 
whether I ought to open more of the AB. letters or not. It is certain, I | 
thought, that though I had an infinitude of love epistles befure me, I could not 
by possibility have one in the whole lot better than C. D's And if there be 
one or two pretty similar in their contents, I may—how seasonable I then 
deemed the discovery !—I may find myself in the same predicament as the avs 
between the two bundles of bay; that is, remain undecided until I have lost 
both or all three, as the case may be. My determination therefore was, afier a | 
few moments’ consideration, to read no more letters. What then was to be 
done with the remaining huge archipelago of epistles? Thrust them into the/{ 


penmanship, all rose up and eloquently pleaded for their preservation. But 
what is the use of preserving a congrezation of unopened, unread letters! I | 
concluded the thing to be very foolish, mure especially a3 they might fall at | 
some other time into some unhallowed hands, and reveal matters both as regard- 
ed myself and others which ought to be sacredly kept an everlasting secret. In- | 
to the grate, therefore, | chucked the whole lot; and what a sublime and 
brilliant blaze they made! ‘ There,” said I to myself, ‘ there go two flames, 


ass. 

‘ In answer to Miss C D. I wrote a most affectionate and sentimental letter# 
It is too long, and withal of tov tender and delicate a nature, to be inserted here. 
It will suffice the reader to be informed that I assured her that, of all the 
numerous candidates for the “bliss beyond compare” of matrimony who had 


but herself who came up to my conceptions of what a wife ought tobe. [ pro- 
tested that the beauty and inestimable worth of her mind were established in 
her letter, heyond the power of mertal to controvert, and that I doubted not the 
beauty of her person would correspond, but that, at any rate, I was so deeply 
enamoured of her Aeart and of her intellect that no personal defect, even did 
such exist, could be observed by me ** My angel, my very life,” said I in con- 
clusion, * do not, I beseech you, be so cruel as to deny me the ineffable happi- 
ness of an early interview. Remember that delays are dangerous, that should 





the Herald Office, that I expected early next day several letters, desiring her to 





avy untoward circumstance occur to prevent our marriage my best days will from 


that moment be over. The rave-dig i yer be at his occupation ane 
assent. Just as eleven o'clock forenoon chimed on St. Dunstan's, I heard a | as he pleases.” " rabbi haat 


When she came the length of No. 30, she began to thiuk her best, such cases, I suppose, persons feel 
way would be to bring up several at a time, which would of course lessen the | lifted and let fall the knocker of the door. 
frequency of her up-stair journeys. By the time the fortieth epistle arrived, | made to expect, opened the door in an instant. 





the one physical, the other moral; the one caused by paper, the other made of | vtec fas 
lady-love.” And I could have wept while I thus moralized. However let that | Harry was really more bewildered than ever he had been in his life ; but hav- 


made application to me in consequence of my acvertisement, there was none | 


it 1s incredible how soon I received an answer, And how propitious! 


there were any A. B's. within. “A. B.! no; there’s no A. B. nur B. C | Miss C D_ fully responded to all I i 
were . B's, . “A. B.! no; .B. .C.| ; had said touching the peril of delays. She 
here,” said the old woman somewhat ill-naturedly. ‘* Bring the letter to me, | burned with an impatience to see me which pra netic - 
cried J, popping my head a little bit down stairs. My | mine for an interview with her. In short, she forthwith appointed a meeting; 


stle up. I forgot to apprise her, on the previous eve- | the place—a house she described in a lane of Holborn: the time—that evening 
l expected would be mostly, if not altogether, for a certain | at five o'clock precisely, 


must be greater than. 


What could be more satisfactory! . What more soul-exhilarating than this! 


Had eygry thing been under my own agency it could not have been more to m 
and shut the outer door, when another knock was heard. It was another A. B. | mind y x 


‘oo! that 1 was! instead of blundering away,as I had done in all my 


In short, for an | previous love-makings, why did I not at oace adopt this course? Why not, in- 
“ ) ht up at the rate | stead of seeking éete-d dete interviews, betake myself from the first to advertising 
oF Ove per minute : in one instance two arrived atonce. By the time my land- | and letter writing? Deeply did I reproach myself, for my former follies while 

began to get surprised | in quest of awife. However, better do well and wisely late than never. I 


1 y the time she had delivered the | hoped, I believed, that the blessed results of the present affair would amply com- 
twentieth—for it will he observed that she had hardly got down-stairs when | pensate for all my previous misfortunes and miseries. 


The appointed hour forthe interview approached. Properly brushed up for 
he occasion, I went to No. 33 Lane, Holborn. Tremulously—for in all 
a certain degree of tremour—tremulously I 
A very polite maid, as I had been 
“Is Miss Young within?” en- 





By this time I myself | quired I, * Yes, Sir, walk up-stairs if you please,” said the “she domestic ” 
simperingly. The damsel, with all apparent respect, conducted me up one pair 
of stairs, and then showed me into an elegantly furnished apartment. ‘ Mise 


é | Young will be here presently, Sir,” said the maid, as she held the dvor in her 
could almost have wished both them and their fair inditers at the antipodes. | hand when quitting the room. She disappeared. The door was shut: I was 


‘Here is too much of a good thing,” said [ emphatically to myself. While in | left alone. This was an epoch in my history. 


The intensity of my anxiety to 


see my future partner in life made my pedestals quiver beneath me; my whole 
frame shook. In about half aminute I heard footsteps approaching. In a second 


| more, the handle of the door was lifted. I sprang to the door, and, ere it 
abate among the sex, and that there would be few if any more new cases. Fool- | was well opened, seized in my arms, and most cordially embraced, the lady 
ish hope! Sburt-lived deiusion! The hope, the delusion, had hardly a mo- | who wae making her appearance, 


L In the warmth and fervency with which 
I embraced Miss Young, my future wife, I actually lifted her off her feet, and 


another journey up-stairs. She entered my apartment “Here, Sir,”’ said | carried her several yards towards the centre of the apartment, She at first 
uttered a wild shriek, and then set up as loudly as her lungs, which were 

come any more A. B's. you must come down aud fetch them up yourself, or get | cosine of the stentorian caste, would permit, a frightful yell of “ Murder ! 
| Murder!” 


“My dear Miss C. D.” said I “Tam A.B.; don’t be alarmed.” The only 


answer she made was a bound towards the poker, which she seized and hurled 


at ny head with tremendous force. That the ariicle did not come in terrible 


| contact with my cranium was more a matter of miracle than anything else. I 


was so overwhelmed with astonishment at this singular circumstance that I 
stood for some moments in the centre of the floor as motionless as the dome of 
St. Paul’s. While thus standing a perfect personification of stupefaction, in 
rushed, ‘like a torrent down upon the vale,” half a dozen young fellows, ex- 
claiming in discordant chorus, ** What's the matter?’’ ‘* What's the matter?” 
** What's the matter!” These harsh sounds, bellowed out by the idiots, brought 
me so far to my senses again; and it was only now, for the first time, that I 
recognised the personal aspect of my intended. ‘Ye powers! earthly and un- 
earthly!" I unconsciously ejaculated to myself: * what a female to make a wife 
of!’ Macbeth's weird sisters—I had before pictured them to myself—that 
moment recurred to my mind. But for the physical impossibility of the thing, I 
would have sworn that one of the three stood before ne. My wife ** that was 
to be” was an antiquated withered featured hag. She must have belonged to 
another age ; she had clearly outlived her time by the noted period of threescore 
and ten allowed to other mortals. Her very appearance, as the Scotch pro- 
verb says, would have been sufficient to make a butcher's dog run the country. 

In answer to the exclamation, ** What's the matter?” so hastily and unani- 
mously made, Miss, C. D. protested that I was either going to ravish or mur- 
der her—perhaps both. Murder her some unprincipled man might ; but ravish 
her! she might warrant herself beyond ali danger of that. ‘“ Take him into 
custody! ‘Take him into custody !” shouted one and all of the six ruffian in- 
truders. I declared most vehemently my innocence ; swore by all that was 
good in the universe, that nothing in the world could have been further from my 
intention than the perpetration of either of the crimes imputed to me. 

** What, then, brought you here? And what was the cause ofthe assault on 
this old woman ?”’ interrogated one of the notable block-heads. 

I was silent, and looked, I have been since informed, remarkably stupid. 

* Come, Sir, answer ; otherwise we hand you over tothe authorities,” said 
one Old-Bailey-looking idiot. 

** Sir—Gentlemen—Sir—Gentlemen,” I was stammering out, not having the 
most distant conception of what I was going to say, when, observing that the 
door was fortunataly open, I bolted out of the apartment, rushed down-stairs, 
and getting to the street bounded away with a rapidity to which the heels of few 
men would be equal. 

I got home, packed up my things, cleared scores with my landlady, and ere a 
couple of hours procured new ledgings. I wag afraid of further annoyance if 
I vegetated any longer at No. 23, Fetter Lane. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings at the issue of this adventure. Du- 
ring the whole of that night I was in the dark as to the business. Next day 
I made enquiries indirectly as to the mysterious affair, when I learnedthat the 
half dozen scoundrels who rushed irto the room immediately on my embracing 
my Dulcinea, had on seeing my advertisement in the Herald entered into a con- 
spiracy together to hoax the ** wight,’’ as the numskills had the audacity to call 
me, that one of the six who had a sister—a lady, I suppose, she would call her- 
self—as unprincipled as himself, got her to write to his dictation ; that they had 
let the simpering would-be-smart servant maid into their villanous secret ; and 
that the old female, a simple char-woman (wholly ignorant of the diabolical plot) 
had been instructed by the aforesaid impof a menial to go at that particular mo- 
ment into the apartment into which I had been ushered, and fetch some article 
which she pretended to want. 

[ will advertise no more. I have made up my mind to retire to some secluded 
spot, some ‘* boundless contiguity of shade,” if it can be had, where I will never 
more, or at least but seldom, see unmarried women. I had once before been 
of opinion, although afterwards simple enough to change it, that Fate had or- 


| dained I should never taste of the pleasures of matrimony. I have re-adopted 
| my former opinions, and so firmly am I now convinced that all and every attempt 


at forming a matrimonial alliance would issue so unfortunately as to hold me up 
anew to the ridicule of the world ; so convinced, I say, am I now of this, that 
all the logic in the world would not expel the persuasion from my mind. 
—>_—_ 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL.—[Continued from the last Albion.] 
HARRY O'REARDON.—PART IV. 

Why Harry O'’Reardon sought London and its vicinity it would be difficult 
to determine. He fancied, however, that he wished to bid an everlasting fare- 
well to Moyna, and that, having done so, he would immediately leave England 
tor America, and never return to the clime or country of his nativity and of his 
disgrace. Strange as it may seem, he knew the neighbourhood in which she 
resided, but was totally unacquainted with the street, square, or place ;—this 
did not occur to him urtil the magnificent dome of St. Paul's, with its tributary 
spires, appeared as the coach whirled along the road leading from Highgate to 
vur metropolis 

«* Why did you come tu London” I inquired one day of a poor Irishman, 
who asked me for charity. ‘* Why did you come to London without friends or 
introduction 1” 

“Is it why I come?” he replied, scratching bis head; * why, then, sorra a 
bit of me knows, except it was fo try my luck !”” 

I suspect that Harry's motive was much the same—he thought be would try 
his luck ; and it little mattered to him how or where. That he had not forgot- 
ten Moyna I can well imagine: the heart in times of sorrow always reverts to 
its early affections, even as the dove, finding no place whereon to rest, returned 


fire! JT felt reluctant to do that; their beautiful paper, lovely seals, admirable | to the ark that had sheltered it from the troubled waters. 


How lonely and desolate is London to a stranger!—the thousand coun- 
tenances bearing the stamp and imprint of their Maker’s image, and yet expres- 
sing no one sympathy or kindly feeling towards him who is utterly alone amid 
the multitude—the noise, amounting in the ears of the uninitiated, to abso- 
lute tumult—the hurry—the carriages—the ebbing and flowing current of 
human beings—the palace-houses—the hurrying to and fro—the impossibility 
of moving (until one knows how to move) without jostling one against the 
other ! 


ing at last got into a public-house, and partaken of the very slight refreshment 
| his finances afforded, he inquired whereabouts Kensington was ,; he knew that 


| Moyna lived somewhere in its neighbourhood. He was told it was nearly five 


miles off. Hethen asked where Woolwich was; he remembered that his mo- 
ther’s cousin lived there! Woolwich, they informed him, was seven miles in 
another direction. He resolved to find out Kensington; and, after a bewilder- 
ed pilgrimage, arrived at Hyde-Park Corner: he kept straight on for a long time 
—longer than he ought; for, having missed the proper turning he found himself, 
as the sun was setting, at the end of the Old Brompton lanes, where the district 
known by the name of the Fulham Fields commenees,—the said fields, te it 
known, comprise a vast quantity of low ground, lying between the great Western 
road and the river Thames. 

I know of no district in the neighbourhood of Londen which has so com- 
pletely two distinct characters as the Fulham Fields. The ground is principally 
occupied by market-gardeners, who supply the London markets with fruit and 
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tables. In the days of early summer there is nothing more delightful than 
10a fromm tha Old Bell at Bioaspton to the Old Greyhound at Fulham— | 


I'm up to you now, Masther Harry, maybe ye think I don’t know where Miss 
(Miss, to be sure) Moyna Roden stops; maybe ye thiok I don’t remember ould 


; | ti : j ’ 2 f, far before a ser- 
- roves of apple, pear, and cherry blossoms ; the | times; maybe ye think I don’t know what a pet she s made of, 
7 pon ows “by their fragrance—the birds singing in every tree—the | vant; and maybe I did'nt see her walking this way.” 


labourers busy in the fields—the ploughs at cheerful works—the villas in 


These words were daggers to Harry; he looked enraged, and, without 


my favourite lanes, beaming through the rich foliage—while the many frames | deigning a reply, turned from Peggy Graham; but she was not to be so re- 


and glasses, employed by the industrious gardeners, glitter over the young 
plants that require care. 
dark one.” 


This is the sunny side of the picture.—Now for the 
‘ 


| pulsed: 


‘Sure it’s not angry with a poor craythur like myself you are,” she said, 
| soothingly ; ‘sure it isn’t! My tongue was never settled tight and tidy in my 


The population of this highly-cultivated district isin afrightful state of de- , head lke another’s ; but I mean no harm for all that ; ouly te/l me where you 


moralization ; large and poor families occupy every cottage, every room that is 
to be obtained. Many of them are from the sister kingdom; and, ind ae | 
have, during an observation of more than two years, convinced myself that 
though by many degrees the most dirty and uncultivated in the district, they are 
by no means so immoral or so disorderly as their English neighbours. The 
money earned by hard and praiseworthy industry during the day is, in nine cases 
out of ten, expended in the gin, and more pernicious beer shops, during the 
night—so that there is nothing laid by forthe winter months—and, winter as 
well as summer, hundreds of unemployed boys and girls, when once the season 
for * bird-keeping” (which by an odd perversion, means bird- scattering) is Over, 
lounge about the lanes and sit under the hedges. As idleness is the mother of 
mischief it is not to be expected they can come to much good—a greater 
number of young thieves congregate in North End and Walham Green, that in 
any neighbourhood that I know of. I believe the clergymen of the parish do 
their best, but either the population is too numerous for them to attend to, or 
they have not as yet discovered the proper mode of instruction. Sabbath-break- 
ing is carried on in a most open and frightful manner, and the Bishop of London 
can hardly go out of his avenue without seeing persons openly at work in the 
fields while the bells are tolling forchurch. There are many visiting societies, 
and several ladies make it their business to alleviate the distress of their neigh- 
bours, some of whom are doubtless in great poverty—but it is poverty brought 
on by habits of carelessness and intoxication. I have thought that a well- 
regulated manufactory, where children could be employed, would be a great bless- 
ing : it is from the age of ten and eleven, when they leave school, that work 
suitable to their years becomes absolutely necessary to keep them from vice. It 
is miserable to look at this highly-cultivated district basking in richness beneath 
the summer sun, and to know how careless of all that is right and holy are the 
poor instruments who produce this abundance. There is a brewery building now 
close to St. John’s Bridge ; I wish some real patriot would erect a manufactory 
on the opposite bank of the canal, where children could at once be instructed 
and employed ; and then the flowers and fruits of the Fulham Fields would be as 
grateful to tho heart as they are to the eye. 
Harry O’Reardon walked on until he arrived at the St. John’s Bridge I have 


just mentioned. He sat on the wall and looked down—not upon the water, for | 


the tide was out, but upon the mud. There isa wooden rail with two or three 
posts just below the bridge, and opposite to them some singularly fine trees. I 
cannot trace the resemblance, but Harry fancied thai the rail and the posts look- 
ed very like the style where he bade Moyna his first farewell. He leaned over 
—his eyes intently fixed upon what to him were objects of great interest. 
The voices of happy children struck upon his ear, laughing and chattering as 
they ran along; and then he heard another voice whose tones were familiar to 
him, though they were more refined than they had once been; he suddenly 
turned round—he was not deceived it was Moyna! She had stopped at the op- 
posite side of the bridge, but had passed him. 
as ever—she had passed him—she must have known him—she could not have 
forgotten him—he knew her. 


she could hardly perform her task: the little lady called her ‘‘ dearest and best 


In a moment his pride rose high | 


| bide, that I may sometimes see, and bless you, (for many’s the warm welcome I 
| had by your hearthstone,) and if you’re grown grand a ‘ 

“I'm not grown grand, as you call it,” said Harry, touched by her kindly 
| tones; but I’m worn and weary. Is there no house near where { can get a bed 
| for to-night? ‘T’o-morrow I hope to leave London.” 

“A bed!” she repeated. ‘Why, thin, to be sure—isn’t there my bed? 
Sure, myself and my husband, and the children, can sleep as sonsy on the 
| ground ; and it’s a good bed, too.” 

Stop,” said Harry ;—it is not easy to stop the torrent of Irish hospitality. 
| Chatterer and mischief-maker she certainly was; but the virtue of her country 
| dwelt under the red tilee of her English cottage, as warmly as it did beneath 
the mossy thatch of her Irish cabin. At length Harry convinced her that he 
| could go to an inn; and, after much disputé, she gave up the point. 

“Oh, yes, there were inns, to be sure ; he could be mighty snug at the Crown, 
| or very grand at the Swan; and if he could’nt be comfortable, sure she’d go 
| and wait on him herself—that she would.” 
| ‘ Well,” thought she, ‘though he’s so stiff and so stately, and will go by 
| himself, and all that, I'll be even with him—that I will. I'll steal into the 
| kitchen, and tell them who’s the customer I sent them; that he’s of dacent 
| seer Why should I lose the credit of sending a customer to that or to any 
| house ?”’ 
| Peggy's disposition to investigate and interfere did not end here. She had 
| long since known where Moyna resided ; and as she saw that Harry was not at 
| all inclined to communicate with her on any subject, she thought she’d just 
stray off the Kensington way, and let Moyna, “fine as she was,” know that 
| she knew * what’s what.” It was not the first time she had made herself known 
to Moyna; for she was as cunning as an Irish magpie, and resembled the bird, 
I am sorry to confess, in more than one of its peculiarities. 

Having obtained an interview with Moyna, she opened her proceedings with 
' considerable tact. 

‘* Tt was a beautiful evening, honey; and I hope you had a pleasant walk. 
Why not !—You’re all as one as a lady, now.” 

** Not quite,” replied Moyna, smiling. 

** Well, you look like one, any how, as [ always says.”’ 





what Tam not, and that would be deceptive.” 

** You're grown too English, entirely, for me,”’ observed the flatterer, rather 
scorafully. ‘*Only, I amsure you hada pleasant walk. Sure, every one sis 
| how you're trated like one of the family.” 

“T certainly am, Peggy, and therefore I must not waste their time; so if 
you have nothing particular to say to me, I will wish you good evening.” 

‘ Lord save us! how short you take a body up; but may be you're ashamed 
to be seen talking to so poor a body as myself !” 

“ Not, Peggy, if it would do you any good.” 

‘“* Me any good!—troth, no; it was to do you good I come—to tell you 





Yet there she knelt, fastening the ribbon of a | Where one you know of lodges.” 
little girl’s shoe, white the child's arms pressed so tightly round her neck that | 


** One I know of ?” exclaimed Moyna, astonished. *‘* What do you mean?” 
‘“Bathershin ! is it that way you treat an ould friend ?—try to blindfould 


Moyna,” said she was* sorry to give her so much trouble, and finally kissed a | her! Very well, Miss—oh, very well! So I’m to know nothin’ about it!” 


Women have a pliability of disposition and manner which is easily moulded in- 
to grace: it is difficult, indeed, for a man to throw off the rough impress of 
vulgar or commonplace habits: but a young woman (who is much with her 
superiors) falls insensibly into the ease of good society ; and if, added to this 


cheek that was still pale, and a brow more thoughtful yet more calm than ever. | 


aptness, there is a modest and intelligent mind, her improvement will not only be | 


rapid but lasting. 


*T really do not know what you mean !” 


O’ Reardon on St. John's Bridze this evenin’.” 
** Harry O’Reardon !—St. John’s Bridge!” exclaimed Moyna, in a tone so 
evidently sincere, that the shrewd woman saw at once they had not met. 
“« Well, it’s mighty quare, so it is,” she said. ‘I'll take mee oath | saw you 
make to the bridge, and not fifteen minetes after, while you war still in sight 


Had it not been for the voice, and the well-remembered profile, Harry would | (if my eyes war where they used to be), I spoke to Harry O’Reardon, and walk- 


hardly have recognized his old friend; she was so neat, so well dressed, so lady- 
like; and the children—evidently those of a person moving in the higher 
circles—so fond of her; could it really be the tailor's daughter his mother so 
much despised? She never once turned her head towards him; and yet his 
proud spirit suggested that she must have seen him. 
own travel-soiled habiliments, and supposed (he knew but little of a womman’s | 
heart) that she, in the first moment of recognition, would have looked down up- 
on him, hecause she was the better dressed of the two. I should be sorry to 
form a harsh opinion of Harry particularly in his troubles; yet I cannot help 
thinking that he judged of her feelings from his own. He had been ashamed, 
rather ashamed, of Moyna in the days of Acs prosperity ; and—the inference is 
easily drawn !—Harry was brave—Harry was proud—but his mind was not 
dignified. What say you, gentle reader?—“ That we do not expect dignity of 
mind from such as Harry.” 
vantageous lights all the nobler qualities of our nature, but it is not in the power 
of circumstances to create them. A truly elevated mind is the most magnifi- 


cent gift the Almighty bestows—it raises man above himself—and, blessed be | 


God! it is found, at least as frequently, in the cottage as in the palace: ‘‘it is 
not for the world to give it, or the world to take it away.” 

Harry, therefore, instead of exclaiming ** Moyna! darling Moyna!” turned 
away, end again leaned over the bridge, until the receding footsteps assured him 
that she and her charge had passed. ‘My poor mother was right, afterall!” 
he said to himself in bitterness of heart; *‘she’s nothing but an upstart. Not 
see me—not know me—how could she be off knowing me—did not [ know her!” 


Harry quite forgot that he had seen her face while she was stooping, and that all 


she could have perceived was a human figure leaning over St. John’s Bridge. | 


He could not avoid looking after her, but his love, if such it deserved to be con- 
sidered, was for the time all wormwood ; and he commenced casting one pebble 
after another into the dry canal. 

“Why, thin, God save you kindly, and more powerto your elbow, for that 
last was a bad throw, I must say,” exclaimed a full—ripe—rich Waterford brogue 
at his side; and turning round, he saw the good-humoured face of a Fulham 
Fields’ basket-woman, smiling benevolently at his idle pastime. 

‘*]T knew it—that is, I didn’t know it—only I was sure of it—sartin of it— 
would have taken my oath of it upon the Cross, even if I hadn’t seen your 
beautiful face, that it was no other but yourself—and you in Liverpool all the 
way—that is, was in it.” 

These long and highly-toned exclamations were delivered with corresponding 
gesture by a person whom Harry had already recognised as a travelling vender 


of egga and poultry, who had been sometiines charitably accommodated in his 


Irish home with bed and board—namely, clean straw and potatoes. 

“IT knew you by the tip of your ear, and the proud way you ever and always 
had of drawing yourself up as if the nobility was behind you ; and sure it’s myself 
is glad to see you. You come to London, I suppose, for pleasure, for I heard tell 
of you by one who knowed how grand you were in Liverpool; and as I come 
over from Mr. Derinzey’s (I do a hand's turn in his garden from six in the morn- 
ing till six at night, God help me) I see you—that [ didn’t think you, till you 
flung down a stone, and then it struck me (not the stone, youu know, but your- 
self)—that’s Masther Harry, sis I—no, it can’t be, sis I—but it is, sis I agin ; 
rasoning this way, where u’d you meet with his fellow, sis I—amongst these 
rackshaws of English, sis ]—(easy to myself, for there’s no good in spilling the 
milk you have to drink)—and then I thought I’d make bould to spake—sure my 
heart's in my mouth ever since.” 


ous, gussip, Lut he did not exactly know how to get rid of her. 





Your pardon; circumstances may place in ad- | fact ; 


ed with him to the Crown, where he now is!” 


— God!” murmured Moyna. ‘ And how did he look?!—What did he 
say?’ 


“Why, he looked neither one way nor t’other, you see ; neither well nor ill, 


He cast his eyes over his | bnt dreadful sulky and proud !”’ 


‘* What did he say?” 


* Sarra a much—just as little as he could help—kept bothering about the 
way to Kensington, and it straight forenint him.” 


** Did he—did he,” inquired Moyna, hesitatingly, ‘‘ say anything about me?” | 


** About you !—Why, thin, is it in downright earnest you are, that you pass- 
ed Harry, and Harry you, without a word! Why, he was leanin’ over the 
bridge, so he was!” 

Moyna’s thoughts had been so occupied, that she had no remembrance of the 
but the idea that Harry had seen and passed her, without recognition, 
| was too painful to support. She astonished Peggy by wishing her a determined 
| and abrupt good night. 
| ‘* Why, thin,” grumbled the disappointed newsmonger, as she left the house, 
‘*a purty fool I made o’ myself dancin’ after the pair of them this blessed night, 
and nota word o’ news out of either ; only as dry and as chokin’ as March dust, 
just as if I didn’t remember the love they once had to one another! Still 
Masther Harry had the full and plenty o’ heart and hand onct, and I mustn’t for- 
| get that to him; but as for her, sure England’s not the place to have the black 
| drop taken out of a Protestant any way !” 
And away went Peggy back to the Crown, where all she could learn was, 
that ‘* Masther Harry” had gone to bed. 

I left his mother sitting in sad and silent anguish in her son's deserted room, 
until roused by the caresses of the little dog he had been kind to. Her mind, 
when divested of prejudice, was still firm and energetic ; and, with all herkeen 

perceptions quite alive, she set forth to the different coach-offices, and at length 
ascertained the conveyance by which Harry departed for London. She con- 
jectured that, come what would, he would seek Moyna to bid her farewell. She 
succeeded in obtaining her address, and then she entertained every hope that 
| she should be able to communicate to her son the happy change which had 
taken place in his circumstances, through the benevolence of his employers 
| Such was the old woman’s activity, that she left Liverpool twelve hours after 
| his departure, and as Pegzy presented herself to Moyna in the evening, so did 
Mrs. O'Reardon present herself to her astonished sight the next morning. 

“I'll not let her suppose I’m down in the world,” thought the widow, proud 
as ever, and so she drove to the house ina cab. 

Mrs. O'Reardon was entirely unprepared for the alteration which a short 
time and much attention had wrought in Moyna, and it was with an involuntary 
feeling of respect—not to Moyna, but to the person who wore such good clothes, 
| and received her in such a room—that the proud widow curtsied—times were 
|changed. ‘I came to ask,” she said at last, *‘if you know where my son is, 

and if you do, and have any feelin’ for the agony of a mother’s heart, I hope 
you will tell me?” 

** After what passed at Liverpool,” replied Moyna, “it is not likely that 

| I should know anything of your son, but tough I have not seen him, I heard 

that he slept last night atthe Crown. A poor woman whom you may remem- 


ber in Ireland, Peggy Graham, knows all about him, I will write you her di- 
rection.” 





| Moyna did so, and opened the door for her visiter’s departure. The natural 


| generosity of Mrs. O'Reardon’s disposition was struggling with the acquired 


“Then I am sorry for it,” said the right-minded girl ; “ for I must look like | 


“Oh! in course, you know nothin’, to be sure, about meetin’ Master Harry | 








* No reason against that,” said the chambermaid, pert by virtue of her office : 
no reason against that, Mistress Peggy. We always hear of the plenty of iio. 
land, and about some body being entitled to some-thing (a great deal, of course) 
when somebody dies ; yet I don’t know how it is, when they get the somethi 
from somebody, they never come near us.” me 

There was too much truth in this not to be resented ; the Irish woman had 
the wit and the English woman the wisdom, and forthwith commenced a war of 
words which would have terminated in a war of another character, but for the 
timely interference of the landlady.—[{ To be concluded next week. } 

——— 
LETTERS ON AMERICA. 


BY A FRENCH GENTLEMAN. 
| THE ISLAND OF CUBA—HAVANAH. 
We have much pleasure in laying before our readers the following letter from 
_a French gentleman, containing a most interesting and picturesque account of 
| the island of Cuba. We have neither time nor space to add any observations 
| ‘Fifteen days ago, the Dido, a three masted vessel from Hamburgh, coming 
| trom Vera Cruz, left me here. The worthy captain, Von Lubeck by name, sai}. 
| ed here for a cargo of sugar which he carried back with him to Hamburgh 
| together with four German miners, who having got together a little fortune in 
| Mexico, had determined to return home, and seemed to enjoy a foretaste of 
their dear country on board the Dido, by speaking German to the captain’s dog 
and feasting on sour crout and smoked beef. ' 
“There is something in the aspect of this land, even from the moment one 
enters the port, which shows that revolutions have never yet visited it. When 
we quitted Vera Cruz, I called to my mind all that had struck me in that unhap- 
| py country. I thought of what it had been and what it might be made, and tears 
| came into my eyes. The port of Vera Cruz, so full of animation and of bustle 
| in the time of the Spaniards, is now a solitude. Five orsix French, English, or 
American vessels, which I Jeft there, tired of waiting for piastres from Mexico 
| which arrived not, were about to sail away and take in acargo of wood from 
| Campecha. The Robert Wilson lay rotting on the strand; the Mexican custom 
house, vigilant for once, had confiscated this vessel because some cases of con- 
| traband goods were found in it. A three decked vessel, the Asia which her 
| Spanish captain had given up to the insurgents during the war of independence, 
| lay three parts under water. Its upper decks only were perceivable. It looked 
| like a raft in the midst of the breakers. The Guerrero frigate, transformed 
| into a grim and squalid hulk crowded with galley slaves, swayed lazily round 
between the wreck of the Asia and the Castle. At a league distant from the 
city, between the isle of Sacrificios and the shore, was anchored the French 
' cutter the Dordogne ; and among the merchant vessels drawn up in line, at wide 
| distances from each other, if you imagine five or six small craft and fishing 
boats, you will have the picture of this port, formerly so flourishing. At pre- 
| sent the sight of signals from the tower of the castle announcing the arrival of 
a vessel, is an event which causes sensation. When the bell, which it is the 
custom to ring on such an occasion, is heard, the inhabitants all hurry to the 
beach to enjoy the rare spectacle. Population has disappeared from the city, 
as ships from the port. Vera Cruz had formerly 16,000 inhabitants, without 
counting its garrison and passengers. It has at present but from four to five 
thousand. All there is ruin and desolation. The famous citadel of St. Jean 
d’Ulva, which Spain constructed at such great cost (two millions it is said) on 
the low strands of the port, and which has braved undamaged the terrific tem- 
| pests coming from the north east, cannot hold out against the indolent indif- 
ference to every thing of the independent Mexicans, and is falling into ruin. 

‘Here and there a few sentinels shabbily clothed appear between the em- 
brasures of the castle, or on the ramparts of the town. The pier, which ad- 
vances into the haven, is no longer cared for; every winter the violence of the 
sea breaks down its works, which are never repaired. The walls and houses 
| are pierced by bullets and bombs. ‘The yellow fever hardly ever ceases to pre- 

vail; and if Vera Cruz has ceased to be the headquarters of the commerce of 
the gulf, it remains still the capital of the plague. As we sailed away from the 
land, and could only see in the distance the top of the city tower, and behind the 
snowy peak of Orizaba faintly marked upon the horizon, I could almost fancy 
| that I saw Cortes reappearing indignant upon the mountain, and descending to 
annihilate with a frown the pigmies who have destroyed his work. 

‘At Havanah how different is the scene. Crowds of vessels fill its spacious 
i; bay. We disembarked on Good Friday. All the ships had hoisted their 
| colours in honour of the féte. My eye sought for tricoloured flags, but hardly 
| could I discern two or three in the midst of the multitude of Spanish and Ame- 
rican ensigns. In the middle of this fleet, arrayed in Sunday finery, the old 
vessels of the Spanish squadron, which had been refitted, ¢o repair years of irre- 
parable outrage, rose like superior towers. Thousands of covered barks were 
| ranged along the beach. The two immense fortresses of Morro andthe Cabana, 

whose bastions and batteries cover the rocks on the right of the harbour, were 
also bedecked with large floating banners. A population of one hundred and 
thirty thousand souls, of all colours and all shades of colour, filled on this day 
the streets and the public walks. All appeared satisfied and joyous, the slaves 
}as wellas others. ‘The negresses, who at Havanah live not, as at New Orleans, 
under sumptuary laws, were dressed out in silks and veils. Instead of the few 
| red-skinned sentinels of short stature, and shorter clothing, who form the garri- 
son of Vera Cruz and of Mexico, I found here soldiers who put me in mind, by 
their fine appearance, their martial bearing, and their handsome costume, imi- 
; tated exactly from ours, of the picked regiments of France. I do not think 
that the royal guard of Charles X. in its best days looked in better condition or 
more imposing than the actual troops of the island of Cuba. 
This colony possesses at present a considerable commerce. The cultivation 
of colonial produce has made great progress during the last half century. 
| After the disasters of St. Domingo the French refugee colonists brought their 
| industry here, and the coffee of the island is equal at present to that of St. Do- 
| mingo at the period when that colony was most flourishing. The cultivation of 
coffee at St. Domingo was prosecuted in the mountain districts. It was there- 
| fore in the mountains that the French first established themselves. I visited a 
few days ago their asylum. The European traveller, breathing the delicious 
| and embalmed airs of their mountains, sometimes in the steep paths of primi- 
tive forests, sometimes in the avenues of bamboos and citron groves, will often 
put the question to himself when about to take his departure,—If it would not 
be better to silence at once the feverish restlessness which plunges him into the 
world, and establish himself for life in one of these peaceful retreats which seem 
to cpen their bosoms to give rest to his endless agitations ? 
‘* These picturesque habitations, nevertheless, in which I have been the object 
| of a cordial hospitality delightful to recollect, are not the most prosperous. A 
| few years cultivation are sufficient to exhaust the soil of these enchanting val- 
| leys, and it ig impossible to renew their fertility by manure, because once strip- 
ped of their woods, their steep slopes are exposed without protection to the 
violent tropical rains, which wash away the new beds of soil the husbandman 
would lay. The cultivation of coffee has therefore descended to the plain, and 
has spread magnificently over the large level spaces of the St. Mare district. 
There French, Spaniards, and Americans are mingled together, but the French 
taste predominates. It has presided over all the public works of this part of 
the island, and given to thema character of royal grandeur. 

** So late as up to the year 1789, it was the shade of Louis XIV. which go- 
verned France. Versailles was the Olympus of the great king. Even in this 
distant secluded spot, the traditions of his magnificence were the laws of taste. 
| Garder, park, chateau, all recall Lovis XIV. I seem to read his name on 
| every column, on every stone, on all the leaves of the trees. Within this sa- 
| cred retreat the monarchy was invulnerable. The farther Frenchmen were re- 

moved from their country, the more intensely did they feel the want of images 
| around them to recall to their minds the rvyal residence. It was the Argos 
| which was ever present to their memories. Thus the recollection of Versailles 

















Harry knew of old that Peggy Graham was an errant, if not a most mischiev- | prejudices of her life—prejudices so long indulged, that they had become a | is reproduced in the distribution of the great plantation of St. Domingo, ‘and 


“ Thank you Peggy. Is it far to Kensington?” he inquired. 

e To Kensington! Why, thin, is it to Kensington you are going '” she said, 
replying, in the true Irish fashion, to one question, by asking another. 

“ Is it far?” he repeated. 

* How can I tell you, machree, until you tell me what part you wants! Isit 
the Square, or the High-street? Lord save us! Sure it’s not exciseman, or 
something like that, you'd be to the Palace.” 

Harry smiled. “ Nothing so good, Peggy, I assure you.” 

“« Well, I thought you'd be above the law to the last; but I'll tell you what 
——Nelleen !” she shouted, at the top of her voice ; and from out a hole in 
the paling crept a child, dirty and ragged as need be “ Nelleen, go home to 
the father that owns you, and tell him we met with a true-born gentleman, 
Mister Harry O’Reardon, from Liverpool and Ireland; and that he lost his 


way, and that I’m stept out just to find his own place for him in Kensing- 
ton.” 
i) P. 


eggy '” interrupted Harry. 

“ Whist, new ! it’s no trouble in life; if it was twelve o'clock at night I'd 
go with you every foot of the road, for the sake of ould times, and the ould 
roe an “And,” to the child, “tell him to behave himself, and that he'll 

ad——- 

** Peggy,” again interrupted O’Reardon, “ you misunderstand me, I have no 
place in Kensington, I am not going to Kensington ; and I only wanted to know 
how far Kensington is from where we stand.” 

“3 Why, thin, sorra a bit o’ good it would do you to know, and you not going 
there,” she replied, with provoking nonchalance. 
eclf, their tittle bits 0’ miles ain’t worth the counting. 
Kensington, where do you bide?” 


“Any way, I don’t know my- 
3. If you ain’t guing to 
she ingvired again; and then added, ** but 


second nature ; generosity, however, was the first impulse, and there was no 


time for the triumph of prejudice. When Moyna had finished speaking, 


| Harry’s mother extended her hand to her, and said, * I believe if Harry had | 


| married you, he would have been a happier man this day than he is; take this 
news, and my blessing with it, Moyna Roden, and may God keep you in grace, 
| for I think he marked ye for good from the first!” 


| The flush of triumph fora moment brightened poor Moyna’s cheek, but the | 


| heart knew its own bitterness, and she returned to heroccupation with an anxious 
| and disturbed spirit. 


Mrs. O'Reardon proceeded, in the machine she had hired, to the Crown ; but 


the unfortunate woman had only been accustomed in her bygone days to the | 


accommodation of a car, with a feather-bed turned into it, upon which she could 
sit, and from which descend quietly when her journey was ended. In quitting 
| the ricketty carriage (which seems invented for the express purpose of destroy- 

ing the lives of his Majesity’s liege subjects) her eagerness was so great, that 
her foot caught in the step, and she was carried, with a broken leg and ina state 
of insensibility, into the very chamber her son had occupied but an hour before. 
It was piteous when she recovered her sense to hear her lamentations; she 
seemed to lose all care for herself in overwhelming anxiety for her son— 
* Could no one tell her where he was gone? could no one inform her?” She 
sent for Peggy, but Peggy, to her deep sorrow and vexation, was as ignorant of 
his movements as herse f. What could she do! the people of tne inn hinted, 
with great propriety, that her removal to an hospital would be absolutely 
necessary ; but against this her pride revolted—* She go to an hospital—she 
would die first.” Peggy was almost as indignant as herself, ** the (’ Reardon’s,”’ 
she asserted, with positive knowledge to the contrary, but urged to the falsehood 
by the love of boasting ; ‘the O’Reardon’s had full and plenty to pay every 
doctor, and everybody in England, and why shoukin’t they, if they liked it 1” 








Versailles seemed to be evoked and called up before me when I eutered on the 
plain of St. Marc. Imagine the grand broad avenues of Louis XIV. bordered 
with rows of trees verdant nearly all the year rou..d as they are at home in the 
| month of May, but instead of the elm, there is here the thick-leafed mango ; 
| instead of the linden, the perpendicular palm tree, with its glossy bark, its tuft 
| of foliage of brilliant green in the spring, waving to the very points of its leaves 
to sombre hues mm the autumn ; instead of the chestnut, the massive bamboo ; 
instead of iron railing’, impenetrable hedges of close-shaven citron plants ; and 
instead of grass plots, beds of the coffee berry, sometimes green and some- 
times red, according to the season. Inthe alleys and behind the palms are 
rows of orange-trees, not in boxes, but growing in the open air, and bending 
under the weight of their golden apples; and scattered over the whole scene 
are all trees of tropical fruits. Airy, delightful houses, surrounded with 
flowers, are the reposing spots to the eye, and the miserable huts of the negroes 
form the shades of the picture. All this, with the breeze of the morning and 
of the evening, winnowing a delicious refresh.aent over the island, will 
give you some slight idea of this enchanting place, at least of the quarter 
| of St. Mare. 
|  Atthe time when the Spaniards were masters of South America, of Mexi- 
co, and the Floridas, the island of Cuba was a sort of pied-@ terre to them, an 
inn, or a fortified magazine. It is singular, that along the whole Mexican coast 
| there is not a single fine port. Louisiana is scarcely better off in this respect. 
The passages of the Mississippi are rarely practicable for large vessels of war. 
In Florida the harbour of Pensacola is the only one which is convenient and 
spacious. The island of Cuba, on the contrary, has many fine purts, roads, and 
bays ; besides, it commands the gulf and its two entrances—the canals of 
{ Florida and Yueatan. The Spaniards established, therefore, there the rendez 
; Yous of their maritime forces in the tropical seas. ‘They did Cuba the honour 
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never to regard it as a colony. What indeed was this island toa e who 

an entire continent ; who had possession of the Antilles and two- 
thirds of St. Domingo, without counting Portu-Rico, Trinity, and several little 
isles? They spent money in Cuba, without troubling themselves to draw from 
it a return in produce. The soil was hardly cultivated. In 1760, the exporta- 
tion of sugar, which exceeds at present eighty millions of kiltogrammes, de- 
served not then to be spoken of. One may judge of the character of the 
Spanish establishments at Cuba, by the architecture they adopted for Havana. 


The fortifications which they have raised there are gigantic ; but in comparison | defenceless 
with Mexico or Lima, the city, with its low houses, although earthquakes are | Italy, and 
not to be feared, and its narrow and crooked streets, resembles a porter’s lodge 









Atvion. 





ample field for the 


for the soldier’s life. General Stopford, who commanded the brigade of Guards, 
appointed him his Aide-de-camp, and in that station he had ample opportunities 
of distinguishing himself at the various engagements that took place in the 
several years that our army encountered the French troops, and engaged in the 
Various battles, beginning with Talavera, and ending with Toulouse, until in 
1814 our victorious Commander ascended the Pyrenees, and, like Hannibal on 
the Alps, pointed to his soldiers the fertile plains of France that lay open and 

before them, with this difference, however, that Hannibal ravaged 
Wellington preserved France. 





« During these Peninsular campaigns, the manner in which Capt. Daniel Mac- 
before the entrance of a grandee’s palace. The churches have nothing of the | kinno 


imposing grandeur and richuess of those of Mexico; relatively, they look like them by his activity, 


village churches. 


“The Spaniards never knew the value of Cuba till the day when they awoke 
from their security with the loss of a continent. The cry of Death tothe Span- 
tards ! had echoed from California to Cape Horn. Bolivar had triumphed in the 
South ; Itarbide had consummated the separation of Mexico. The Spaniards 
had fallen back upon Havanah with sentiments which made the heart of Pelagio 
beat when he entered into the Asturias; it was then only that they became 
aware of the value of Cuba. They abandoned the old restrictive colonial 
system; and since then, the island has become one of the most flourishin 
the colonies. Up to that period, it had cost near two millions of piastres, or 
ten millions of francs to the mother country yearly ; or rather, it had burdened 
Mexico, the milch cow of Spain, to that amount. At present this island pours 
into the treasury of his Catholic Majesty one million and a half of piastres 
(eight millions of francs). It supports a garrison of 23,000 men, which costs 
about twelve millions; and a squadron—all that remains of the Spanish navy— 
which absorbs eight millions. Besides this, it has salaries and retiring pensions 
to pay. And what is most remarkable, no direct tax is imposed within its entire 
circuit. ‘The two-thirds of the public revenue are derived from the custom- 
house duties, which, for the most part, are not exorbitant. 

* At the same time that great facilities were accorded to general commerce, 
under the new system, Spanish commerce was protected by special measures. 
Differential duties were established. ‘Thus, Spanish merchandise, which pays 
only at present 6 1-4 per cent under Spanish colours, pays 19 1-4 under a foreign 
flag. Spanish produce is likewise shielded from foreign rivalry by a like regula- 
tion. Thus, a pipe of Catalan wine only pays 5 frs. 82 c. ; whilst a pipe of 
Bourdeaux is taxed with 45 frs.30.c. The differential duty on flour is as much 
as 48 frs. per barrel. This has made the Americans, who are now undersoid in 
that article, and who, during the contest between Spain and the colonies of the 
continent, had the monopoly of supplying flour to the island, commence a war 
of reprisals, the result of which is still uncertain. [ know not whether the 
Spaniards will be able to defend themselves better than the English, or better 
than we did in the year 1822, on the question of international commerce. Span- 
ish commerce has certainly subsequently augmented in the island ; nevertheless, 
the American flag ig atill predominant in the ports of Cuba. 

“The island of Cuba is happy in having possessed, during the last two years, 
such a governor as is rarely to be found in the Spanish colonies,—I allude to 
General Don Miguel Tacon. The predecessors of the actual governor had 
indolently suffered their authority to dwindle almost into a name; and whilst 
their power thus counterfeited death and slept, lest the Cubanais should be of- 
fended by its effective assertion, violent and brutal passions had the freest scope. 
The environs of the cities, and particularly of the capital, were infested with 
malefactors. After sunset, the streets of Havanah were the resort of highway- 
men ; even at mid-day, merchants whe had money to take up were obliged to 
pay for a military escort; cries of ‘thief,’ and ‘assassin,’ echoed through the 
city during the whole night. And what appears incredible, the inhabitants sup- 
ported this tyranny of robbers patiently, or simply confined themselves to ask- 
ing aid from the chief magistrate; who replied to them, on one occasion, ‘ Go to 
bed, as I do, at seven o’clock, and you will have nothing to fear.’ The criminals 
in these night robberies were not prosecuted; or, if they were, the sentences 
against them were not executed. The judges or the jailors, bribed by a few 
onces, were in the habit of setting them at liberty. Robbery had become a con- 
siderable profession. 
depose, against bandits whose vengeance they feared; and the protection of the 
tribunals, from the enormous sums it cost, was even still more dreaded than the 
violence of the brigands. 

“From the moment of his arrival, General Tacon determined to rid the coun- 
try of this pest. He shed no blood needlessly, though a few heads were ex- 

posed, in cages of iron, on the Punta—the public walk—which continued to be 
frequented in spite of this horrible spectacle. He published a decree against 
vagrancy, and forbade rich or poor to carry concealed arms, under the penalty of 
being condemned to the galleys. He ordered numerous patroles to parade the 
streets night and day. Every suspected individual seen in the streets was ex- 
amined, and if arms were found upon him, he was sent to pass the night in the 
fortress uf the Cabana. Within the week, or perhaps on the following day, 
such individual was tried, and, if condemned, had a chain attached to his legs. 
The governor also relieved plaintiffs against robbers from all the expense of 
trials. The military and civil authorities were made responsible for the strict 
execution of legal sentences. A few months ago, acondemned bandit, who 
had escaped, was seen on the high-road. The general discovered that this male- 
factor held correspondence, and was supposed to have an understanding with, 
one of his relations, a principal officer of Havanah ; the officer was immediately 
sent to prison in the place of his protegée. 

** As soon as General Tacon had thus assembled together, from Havanah and 
its environs, about 200 vagabonds, he determined that they should not be 
nourished for nothing and in idleness, but employed in the public service. He 
set them then at work; made them break stones for the roads ; macadamize 
and sweep the streets ; construct highways, and public walks, and a vast prison ; 
fabricate stores, which Havanah was absolutely in need of; and carry actively 
on the building of an aqueduct, which is to bring water into the city. He then 
shut up the gambling houses, and forbade monte, a game which the Spaniards 
are passionately fond of, to be played in private dweilings. Finding some who 
opposed this reformation, he punished these refractory individuals, by making 
them pay fines for the support of the galleriens. In this manner, the greatest 
part of the embellishments and improvements of the city introduced by General 
Tacon have cost the state nothing. His is a cheap government, if ever there 
existed one. Besides, he has given authority to certain companies to construct 
markets, and other public establishments. At present, a work, new to the 
Spaniards, is about to be executed under his auspices—a railroad, which will ex- 
tend from Havanah to Guines, a distant inland town, 


“The Spaniards are a great people, but they want one quality, or rather one | 


sense of anessential want—viz. that of communication. They can hardly be 
made to understand that there is any advantage in possessing good roads, and 
means of inland carriage; and they are as indifferent about this at Cuba as else- 
where. From Havanah to St. Marc, or to the sugar district of CGuines, it 
would be easy to make an excellent road ; for the soil is naturally level, and 
there are more than sufficient stones. Nevertheless, they have never thought of 
making one till now, although, in the season of the rains, Havanah is cut off 
from all communication with the interior. The carriage of a case of augar 
costs consequently more from fifteen leagues inland to the port, than from the 
portto Europe. The rail-road projected, wil! therefore give magnificent profits 
to shareholders, and immensely economize commerce, particularly to consumers. 
It would, in addition to this, extend cultivation into extensive districts which can 
draw from industry at present no profit, by reason of the impossibility of carry- 
ing articles of produce to market. The long and narrow configuration of the is- 
land would also render only a few rail-roads, of moderate extent, necessary, 
in order to establish a rapid intercourse between its ports and all its inland dis- 
tricta,”’ 


—>— 


THE LATE COLONEL DANIFL MACKINNON OF THE 
COLDTSREAM GUARDS. 
From the United Service Journal. 


Singular instances have occurred of individuals exposed to the greatest dan- 
gers, escaping them entirely. If the risks incurred and the dangers encountered 
by this officer were enumerated it might appear extraordinary that we should have | 
to record his death at the present time, after so many years have elapsed since 
the gallantry of Britons achieved those victories which will be the wonder and | 
exultation of their descendaats. 

Daniel Mackinnon, a name equally known and beloved by every officer who } 
terved in the Peninsular campaigns and at Waterloo, was born in 1791, being | 
the second son of the late William Mackinnon, the chief, head or laird, of an | 
ancient clan of that name in the Western Highlands of Scotland. At the age of | 
fourteen he was gazetted asan Ensign in the Coldstream, in which regiment he 
remained the entire of his remaining life, and of which he had been Command- 
ing-Officer for some years. From the moment the young ensign joined the regi- 
ment he was peculiarly noticed by his brother officers, and beloved by all ranks | 
for thuse qualities which he possessed in a singular degree, of good-nature, | 
bravery, and activity. Shortly after he joined in 1805, the regiment was ordered 
to Bremen, to make part of the expedition at that time fitting out by this coun- 
try to co-operate with the Prussians and other allies against Napoleon. In this | 
expedition little scope was given to the suns of Britain to show themselves, as | 
they did not get sight of an enemy. After the return of the Coldstream, that 
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4 : “ - | 
Scarcely did the victims dare to complain, or witnesses to 


fm won the hearts of the Army by his bravery and amused and surprised 
is well known to most of our veterans, and is the subject 
| of endless stories and interesting anecdotes. Wherever there was danger, or 
| the fire was the hottest, there, if consistent with his duty, would Captain Mac- 
| kinnon be found. On one occasion when the Army was passing a defile, and it 
| was debouching from it, part of our troops found themselves exposed to a de- 
| structive fire, they found Captain Mackinnon coolly shaving himself, exposed in 
the hottest part. The men, encouraged at such a sight, rushed on and drove 
| the French before them. It has been found by experience that nothing encou- 
| Tages men more than seeing their officers coolly facing danger. In.a town gar- 
risoned by the French, it is reported of Davoust, who commanded, that when 
his men required encouragement, he had two officers of the Imperial Guard who 
_ Volunteered to walk with perfect sang froid on the parapet wall, which so en- 
pore the garrison, that instead of surrendering they determined to stand 
| Out to the last extremity. Captain Mackinnon by these acts of intrepidity, 
j and by his singular good temper, which was such that he was never known 
| to have one quarrel or personal difference with any man, became that universal 
favourite with his brother officers and the Army, the recollection of which 
may probably force a sigh from the manly breasts of those by whom this is 
| perused. 
| When peace was concluded in 1814, our young officer attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army, being a Captain in the Coldstrean, and found 
| himself at once from Captain placed high amongst the Lieutenant-Colonels in 
| the regiment. 

When in 1815 Napoleon escaped from Elba and returned again to the Tui- 
| leries, it was evident that hostilities would soon recommence. Early in June, 
Colonel Mackinnon, anxious to join his regiment, then quartered near Brussels, 

proceeded to Ramsgate to embark, and not finding the vessel ready to sail as he 
expected, he put to sea in an open boat, with a brother officer, and next morning 
they were landed at Ostend. He was fortunate enough tv arrive in suflicient 
| time, and was present at the engagements of the 16th, the 17th, and the ever- 
| memorable 18th of June. 
| In this engagement Colonel Mackinnon lost three horses. In advancing to 
| charge the enemy, leading on a portion of his regiment, he received a shot in 
the knee which killed his horse ; in falling, his sword dropt from his hand, and 
he fell on a wounded French officer. On recovering he told the Frenchman 
that as he (Colonel Mackinnon) had lost his sword, he might take the liberty of 
| using his opponent's; and he ever after kept the French officer's sword. On 
recovering his legs he did not feel any pain or inconvenience from his wound, 
| but again mounted and led on his men, until ordered to occupy the Farm of 
Hugoumont, where he was placed with about 250 of the Coldstream and Ist 
| Regiment of Guards. Aware of the great importance of this position, which 
| flanked our Army, the Duke of Wellington sent orders to defend it to the last 
extremity. Here the conflict was dreadful. Napoleon, anxious to become pos- 
| sessed of the farm, ordered battalion after battalion to the assault. The French 
pas de charge was heard ; then succeeded loud cries of ** L’Empereur récom- 
| pensera le premier qui avancera,” and about 500 men would immediately leap 
over the wall that surrounded the farm-yard, and attempt to enter the house. 
| So steady, so true, so deadly was the fire from the Guards within, that these 
| men almost instantly became a mass of slain. Immediately after this, Colonel 
| Mackinnon would direct his men to make a sally and pile up the dead in front of 
| the doors of the farm-house, so as to obstruct the entrance. Before this could 
| be effectually performed the French pas de charge was heard, and the same 
| ceremony was again performed with the same tragical result, These repeat- 
' ed assaults, however, were not effected without thinning the numbers of the 
| English in the farm-house ; and happy were the survivors when they were re- 
lieved from their perilous and irksome confinement by the advance of the whole 
| British line, and the subsequent rout of the French Army. The moment the 
| action was over, Colonel Mackinnon fainted from loss of blood and the pain of 
| his wound, and was taken in a litter to Brussels, where the sick and wounded 
| were treated in the kindest manner by the entire population. This wound in 
| the knee, although uot serious in its effects, was of consequence in its results, 
as it confined Colonel Mackinnon for a considerable time, and made him give 
up those active habits to which he was accustomed, and which from use were 
| essential to his health. 
In 1826, the Majority in the Coldstream became vacant, and Colonel Mac- 
kinnon was induced to become the purchaser of a commission which gave him 
| the rank of full Colonel in the Army, and the ultimate command of the regi- 
ment. This commission is the highest that can be purchased, and is supposed 
| to be obtained only at an immense price. Peace being entirely restored to 
Europe, most of the officers who had been engaged in the arduous duties of 
war began to turn their attention to the duties attendant on domestic life. About 
this period Colonel Mackinnon was united to Miss Dent, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Dent, M.P. for Poole, a young lady of great personal attractions. After 
some years had elapsed, and after his present Majesty had ascended the throne, 
Colonel Mackinnon was desired by the King to write a History of the Cold- 
stream, which request he fulfilled in a most able manner, as appears from the 
History of the Coldstream, so well known and appreciated, and in which great 
| talent, research, and discrimination are apparent. 

In domestic life Colonel Mackinnon was particularly amiable ; a kind an 
| most indulgent husband, and a sincere friend ; giving up fur the comforts of 

a family circle all the glitterings of a court, or the fascinations of that gay 
' and fashionable crowd, of which he had been for years the delight and chief 
| ornament. 


Colonel Mackinnon scarcely ever felt a day’s illness ; and it seems probable 


| that his robust constitution and powerful frame might have led bim to a very | 


advanced age, if lis wound had not prevented his taking that exercise so ne- 
cessary to those habituated to active pursuits and great exertions. 

Colonel Mackinnon left no family. He had only one brother, Mr. Mackin- 
non, M.P. for Lymington; and one sister, married to the Rev. Mr. Molesworth, 
Prebend of Canterbury. His mother is yet living, and resides with her eldest 
son at Newtown Park, near Lymington. 


——- 
Suntntary. 


There is a company formed, and a very extensive building erected by Mr. 


Cubitt, with powerful steam-engines, on Bankside, to make sugar from Beet- | 


root, under the direction of Mr. Hoare, the banker, and several opulent Quakers. 
| It is expected they will commence early in October. 
| In speaking of the late balloon descent at Doddinghurst, a wag remarked that, 
after the very “high words” which passed between the Duke of Brunswick 
and Mrs Graham, it was not at all surprising they should “fall out.” 

The Bank directors, notwithstanding former failures, are, it is said, at present 
trying to produce a note which it will be difficult, if not impossible, to forge. 
Hopes are entertained that this desideratum will at length be gained. 

Ever since the year 1593 the town of Leghorn possessed the privilege of 

| being a place of asylum for foreign bankrupts, where, by an ancient law of the 


country, they were free from all pursuits of creditors. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the representations of the Chamber of Commerce of that town the 


Grand Duke of Tuscany has abolished this law by a decree of the 10th ult. A 
similar privilege existed in the port of Nice, which has also been recently sup- 
pressed. 

Silk Worms.—It is calculated that 127,000,000 of silk worms must have 
toiled through their short lives to produce the quantity of silk contained in the 
new Vauxhall balloon. 


, 
The Journal de la Haye says—‘ Our correspondent at London informs us, | 


that the negotiations relative to the sending of an English Consul to Cracow 


still continue, Lord Palmerston endeavouring, but in vain, to overcome the Op- 
position of the Courts of St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna. M. Ancillon’s 
last note on the subject to the English Cabinet is said to be extremely ener- | 


getic.” ‘ 
Among the foreign members just received by the Royal Academy of Sciences 

of Bavaria are the foliowing :—Jord J. Russell, Mr. Speaker Abercromby, Dr. 

Bowring, Professor Wilson, of Oxford; M. Augustus Thierry, the historian of 


Paris; and Don Jose da Costa de Macedo, Secretary of the Academy of In- | 


scriptions of Lisbon.—French paper. 

A ladies’ bazaer was lately opened at Oswestry, to raise funds towards build- 
ing a new church, and the ladies rendered in the account of net proceeds, £690 
17s. 9d. Here, ina town of comparatively little trade, the ladies, by earnest- 
ness, assiduity, and zeal in a good cause, from which the greatest men might 
take a lesson, have raised for the advancement of religion a sum which is rarely 
offered in that cause even from populous and flourishing cities.— Worcester 


battalion to which Ensign Mackinnon was attached sailed in 1807 for Copen- | Guardian. 


hagen ; after the cap'ure of that place returned to England ; and in 1809 em- 


Thames Tunnel Company.—At special meeting of the proprietors of this 


barked for the Peninsula, where it was brought into active service. Here the | company on Wednesday at the City of London Tavern, ~ the ody yee 
young officer, who had attained the rank of Lieutenant in the Guards had an | ceiving the report of the directors, and @ statement of the account, “ec. 





exercise of those qualities that so eminently qualified him 


morn a a. By 
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jamine Hawes, Esq. Chairman, stated, that he felt great pleasure in infurming 
the meeting that the engineer had advanced 60 feet further under the river since 
| the introduction of the new shield, making upwards of 700 feet in the whole. 
| The success of the undertaking was placed beyond adoubt, as there was good 
hard ground to proceed with the work. 
| Accounts from Bombay to the 8th of April mention the death of Lieutenant 
| Bromley, Madras Artillery, Ensign Gibbon, 14th Infantry, and fourteen 
| Sepoys, while defending the Oodlegherry pass, Goomsur. It appears that a 
guard from Ensign Gibbon’s patty were cut off by the Khouds, while proceeding 
up the country, and on the main body advancing, they were suddenly aitacked 
_ by a large body of Khouds, and the sepoys becoming alarmed by the superiority 


| of their enemies, the greater portion of them fled, leaving the two officers above 
| mentioned and a few men to resist their advance. r 


| Alletter from Rome, of August 30, says—" The cholera made its appearance 
| at Ancona on the 16th instant, from which day up to the 28th instant there 
were 135 cases, of which 66 died. We are entirely free of the disease on this 
side of the Apennines. The cordons, as regards travellers coming to Rome 
from all places north of the Alps, remain as before, that is to say, the only road 
wholly free of all quarantine impediments is that by steamer from Marseilles via 
Civita Vecchia, were passengers are immediately admitted to free pratique, and 
are allowed to proceed on here at once.” 

Poland and Russia.—Letters from Warsaw, dated the 16th ult., on the cor 
rectness of which reliance may be placed, state that the Emperor Nicholas will 
visit that city in the course of this month. His arrival will be marked by the 
proclamation of an amnesty for the Poles who took part in the late revolution. 
It was not expected, however, that many woutd avail themselves of that act of 
clemency, the nature of Russian amnesties being well known to the Poles. More- 
over, it would be so clogged with exceptions and with categories, that it would 
become a mere dead letter. The levy of men ordered throughout the Russian 


empire by the late ukase is greater than that commanded in 1812 to meet the 
French invasion. 











AFFECTING EPITAPH. 

Copied from a tombstome in Richmond Church-yard, in memory of an ill-fated 
a who perished in her eighteenth year—how, the subjoined stanza clearly 
tells :— 

Child of Distress, by faithless vows betrayed, 
At length from sin and sorrow thou art free ; 
Thy debt to Nature it is fully paid, 
And wounded Pity pays her debt to thee. 


Two of the guns taken out of the Royal George a short time since, have 
been placed one on each side of the entrance door of the Royal Military Repo- 
sitory, Woolwich. 


The King of Naples will shortly be united to his cousin the Princess Cle- 
mentine of Orleans. 
The notorious Richard Carlisle is at Brighton, and has, in some letters ad- 


dressed to the commissioners and the public prints, announced himself a convert 
to Christianity. 


The King has directed 200 free sittings to be opened in Kew parish Church, 
from hia privy purse, for the accommodation of the poor. 

By a blunder in the Registry Act, no elector in England could give his vote 
frem 1st November to lst December next, if a dissolution of Parliament oc- 
curred ! 

Age of the World.—At the meeting of the British Association on Friday, the 
only fact elicited through the evening, was the declaration of Dr. Buckland, that 
millions of years must henceforward be assigned to the age of the world, and 
that the best Hebrew scholars, had lately given a new interpretation to the two 


first verses of Genesis. This announcement of the Rev. Doctor was received 
with an applause that lasted some minutes. 


The Hon. Lady Craven has presented the fine yacht, belonging to her de- 
ceased Lord, with all its elegant fittings, bedding, and all other stores, boats, &c. 
to the captain and mate, to compensate them in some slight degree for the loss 
of their generous master. 

LIFE—FROM THE ITALIAN. 

The past! what is it but a gleam 
Which Memory faintly throws ! 

The future! ‘tis the fairy dream 
That Hope and Fear compose. 


The present ia the lightning glance 
That comes and disa: 

Thus Life is but a moment’s trance 
Of Memories, Hopes and Fears ! 


George Maciean, Esq. the governor of the British settlements on the Gold 
Coast, is arrived off Dover from Africa, and is accompanied by the son and 
nephew of the late King of the Ashantees, and by Mr. Smith, their tutor, for 
the purpose of being educated in England. 

A grand French enterprise of steamers in the Mediterranean is nearly com- 
pleted. Ten of them, each of 500 tons and magnificently fitted on English 
models, are in the port of Marseilles ready te commence the service. There 
are to be two lines, one from Marseilles to Constantinople, the other from Athens 
to Alexandria. ‘They will intersect each other at the little island of Syra, and 
exchange passengers and despatches. Between Marveilles and Constantinople 
they will touch at Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Messina, Malta, Syra, and 
Smyrna. 

Ibrahim Pacha is said to have made good use of his time in Syria; and ac- 
cording toa Smyrna paper, his troops destroyed in the course of forty days 
3,417,280 bushels of locusts, in the district of Aleppo alone! This would be 
| about four hundred good sized ship loads. Ibrahim must have had Baron Mun- 


chausen with him to keep the account. The statement is, however, put forth 
| very seriously. 

















It is said that the Starand Ribbon of the Order of St. Patrick, vacant by 
| the death of the late Lord Fingal, is to be conferred on the Earl of Kenmare. 
Thomas S. Duncombe, Esq. M. P. will be gazetted shortly as the new 
| Superintendent of the Foreign Letter Department in the Post Office, held by 
| the late Hon. Arthur Stanhope. 

The coronation of the Emperor of Austria as King of Bohemia was to have 
taken place on the Ist of September; that of the Empress on the 10th of the 
same month. 

—pf— 


| OUR ACTORS! 
AND THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
[Continued from the Albion of September 17.] 

We concluded our last month’s “ Biographical Sketches” with a just condem- 
nation of the present managerial system of allowing, *‘ for a large ready-money 
bribe,” those golden calves—’yclept * gentlemen amateurs” —by their talentless 
attempts, to disgrace our stage, murder our bards, and insult our public. Within 
a brief space, and this ia no * fancy’s sketch,” 

** Or ere these shoes were old, 
With which we followed poor Kean’s body to the grave,” 

we have had the misfortune to witness a Haymarket Hamlet fainting at the sight 
of his father’s ghost, and carried, by Horatio and Marcellus, into the green-room 
| in strong hysterics ; but who soon afterwarcs brought an action against manager 
| Morris. For what? quoth the astonished reader. Why for (credat Judeus !) 
| his loss of rams. Ha! ha! ha! ought it not rather to have been for his loss 
of sense? We have since seena Covent Garden Jaffier, “all legs and wings,” 
convulsing the audience with laughter, in a style that threw the notorious Romeo 
Coates into the shade, and made even Liston bimsvif tremble for his comic pre- 
eminence. We have since that been horror-stricken at Diury Lane (Garrick’s, 
Kemble’s, Siddons’s Drury !) at hearing ‘‘ a robustious, periwig pated,” gentle- 
man amateur, bellow Brutus, lacerate Richard, and murder poor Peruvian Rolla, 
long before his time—for ate 

** Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 

But this—most foul, strange, and unnatural! ;” 
| and all this horrible slaughter done by the connivance and consent of “ the well- 
bribed lessees of patent rights.” o 

[s it not a fine imitation of swindling 1 an obtaining the public's money under 
false pretences’ Is it not the doty of the Lord Chamberlain (we know he has 
the power) to suspend all patents and licenses that are so grossly abused ! We 
say itis. The law having placed the theatres under his control, he is bound in 
honour and good taste, as well as duty, to prevent the recurrence of such mur- 
derous attempts as those we have recorded. Dagthor 

But now to our promised “ Biograghieal Sketches” We will re-commence 
with the three highly-gifted gentlemen, to whom. as we observed, the thea- 
trical was an hereditary profession ; and we will give precedence to Macready. 
| Wiriiam Macreapy, the now popular actor, was, as it were, born to the 
| buskin: he was the son of a very worthy and oe actor, & member of 

old Covent Garden in its palmy days, (0! how are the mighty fallen!) and who 
| was afterwards the manager of a variety of provincial theatres in the north, 
| centre, and west of England—Manchester, Leicester, Bristol, &c. His grand- 
father was a very eminent cabinet-maker and upholsterer, once well known and 
respected in the city of Dublin. cat ‘ 
Our tragedian received an early classical education, and such was his preco- 
city, that, at the age of ten, it is said, he was sufficiently Latin ised, to = 
go some whimsical holiday examinations by bis doating father, who bad, like 
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Bob Acres, a mode of asseveration peculiar to himse!f, whether or not caused 
by reminiscences of bis paternal workshop, we cannot say; but the worthy, 
though irritable old gentleman, generally swore * by this mahogany, &c. aa he 
dashed his knuckles on a well-polished dining table; or if any business was to 
be finally settled, his phrase was, “J'll have it down on the mahogany.”” This 
manager wished to be enlightened by the learning of the embryo tragedian ; and, 
during ove of the boy's holiday visits, suddenly commanded him to translate into 
good Latin “the wood he swore by.” ais was rather a poser for the young 
student, , 

**Come, William, my darling ; come now, let me have the Latin for mahogany 
directly.” : ; 

The cunning urchin thought, for a moment, as he whimsically repeated, in 
his father’s admirable brogue, ** My-hog-and-I, did you say, sir?” and then sud- 
deply exclaimed, ‘I bave it, sir! I have it! yes, sure this it is—* Meus porcus 
etego!” 

** Good hoy! good boy!" cried the delighted father, as he patted the youth- 
ful cheek of the precocious linguist, who blushing, owned that it was, in fact 
rather a “free translation.” “ Free!" cried the honest old Hibernian, * and 
why the divvil shouldn’t you be free with the Latin tongue? Sure you ought, 
William, now, for hav’n’t you been learning it these four years ?” ; 

Young Macready quitted Rugby school, and commenced actor in his father’s 
company of comedians while yet in his teens; and bis Romeo caused the Bir- 
mingham critics, even at that early period, to prophecy his future elevation to 
one of the topmost branches of the theatrical tree. 

The father, for some years, carefully cultivated the son's talent, (no man was 
better qualified for theatrical preceptor than the worthy old manager, Macready,) 
and when hethought it sufficiently developed, he allowed him to quit the prac- 
tive of his confined circuit, and ‘gave bim to the world!” 

On quitting his father’s roof he courted and won favour with the Bath audience 
—then visited Dub!in—from thence he was transplanted to Covent Garden— 
where, though very well received on his appearance, yet the untoward circum- 
stance of most of the great parts being in possession of older favourites, kept | 
his talent for some years comparatively in the back-ground, merely acting the | 
snarling cut-throats in Mr. Orator Shiel’s nondescript pieces. At length, Sheri- 
dan Knowles’s tragedy of Virginius came out; (it was an era in the drama of | 
England !) Macready’s acting, as the Roman father, made an impression on the 
public mind, which has never been effaced. Fortune has since favoured him, in 
the death of two great actors, and the early retirement of a third: these events, 
together with the coming out of pieces in which he had fine original parts, | 
(fur the fact is—as verified in this instance—it is the effective parts that make 
the great actors,) have placed Macready. as ‘the first tragedian of the present 
day!” 

He annually scours the provinces “to collect golden opinions,” and has once 
“bagged his dollars’ in an American tour; and also, for a brief space, been 
idolised by the weathercock Parisians, as the greatest arliste they had seen since 
Talma ! 

Take him out of his profession ; Mr. Macready is the pleasant gentleman and 
accomplished scholar in society, and the affectionate husband and father beside 
his domestic hearth, in his beautiful and romantic villa at Elstree. The cares 
of the world, which generally irritate a man's temper, have had the very reverse 
effect on our tragedian's. Marriage, and its attendant consequences, amended 
an infirmity ; and a friend of his, a very able calculator, stated his improvement 
of temper, per matrimony, as exactly twenty-five per cent; and when, in due 
course, nature gave hima claim to the paternal title, he was blessed with an ad- 
ditional twenty-five per cent. of urbanity ; and it isa fact, very generally pleas- 
ing to the buskined brotherhood, that Benedict Macready is not balf so ill-temper- 
ed as was Bachelor Macready. 

About two years since Macready was seized with a mania—a mania to be a 
theatrical manager—an uncontrolled Dionysius: he, therefore, rented the Bath 
theatre, and appointed a deputy to do the dirty work ; but it appears (by the cri- 
ticisms now before us) that he selected a very unattractive corps dramatigne, 
composed of melancholy comedians, goggle-eyed tragedians, gigantic Venuses, 
and Juliets and Desdemonas who squeaked Shakspeare, as it were, through a 
penny trumpet; but then think, gentle reader, how brilliant Macready must have 
himself appeared amongst such foils! 

As might be expected, he lost nearly a thousand pounds by the speculation, 
which loss effectually cured his managerial mania. The deficiency of his corps 
called forth some witty and whimsically severe criticisms—a poetical one is now 
on our table, from which we will give an extract. 
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| gratified as well as instructed, by hearing of laborious and searching observa- 
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himself in the best school, (the nativnal theatre,) and, like ether artistes, form- 
ing himself on the best points in the best models, (the Kemble—the Kean—the 
Young—the Macready,) they will not allow that he, who at twenty years of age 
acted Malcolm with taste and judgment, can possibly be equai to the personation 
of Macbeth at forty! Or else they damn him with faint praise. For we boldly 
assert that, to the unprejudiced in opinion, he is the best actor, at present, on 
our stage, (with the exception of Macready in some eight or ten parts, which his 
immense force and strong peculiarities have made his own.) 

Such is the strange and perverse prejudice of a London audience, that they 
will allow years to improve a man in every art—except “the art of acting!” 
An actor is never supposed, or acknowledged, to improve before the eyes of a 
London critic! To exemplify our point, we will take another art—painting for 
instance—this same public idolize the improvements of the once “stainer of 
old canvas for the Cobourg theatre’’-—Stanfield! (the Stanfield!) and justly ac- 
cept him as one of the first artists of the day—he having won, by his now cul- 
tivated genius, the honourable and well-merited distinction of R A., accompa- 
nied by his monarch’s patronage. Is it not strange thatthe public, whocan show 
so much taste and good sense to the accomplished talent of the painter, should 
be so unjust to Wallack’s improvement as an actor? James Wallack for many 
years filled the arduous and unpleasant oflice of stage manager of the Drury 

Lane Theatre, and had the singular happiness to please everybody—the lessee, by 
' bis general professional knowledge and good taste, and his brethren of the sock 
and buskin, by his undeviating urbanity. Nature has given him atemper (at least, 
a command over une, and that amounts to the same thing) unprecedented amongst 
‘* Messieurs les Directeurs ”’ 

About eighteen years ago he ran away with the daughter of the celebrated 
Irish Jounstone—a rich old gentleman, of rather an unrelenting temper, and 
who was so many years making up his mind to forgive this love match, that he 
alinost went out of the world wifhuut it. Old Johnstone was parsimonious— 
young Wallack quite the reverse—therefore the prudent father-in-law (having 
some short time before pardoned his daughter and embraced her son) placed the 
bulk ef his fortune in the hand of trustees, for the benefit of Mrs. Wallack and 
her children, and then departed to 

** That bourne from whence no traveller returns.”’ 
[ T'o be continued. } 
—<=—— 


SIXTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
BRISTOL.—MONDAY, AUG. 22. 

At eleven o'clock, the several Sections met at their appointed stations, and 
proceeded to business. 

Section AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
President—Rev. W. Wuewe cu. 

Vice Presidents—Sir D. Brewster, Sir W. R. HamMitton, 
Secretaries—Professor Forses, W. S. Harris, Esq., F. W. Jerrarn, Esq. 
Committee—C. Babbage, Esq., F.R.S., F. Baily, Esq., Professor James Challis, 

Mr. Chatfield, Professor McCullagh, Robert W. Fox, Esq., William Frend, 

Esq., G. Gerrard, Esq., Professor Lioyd, J. W. Lubbock, Esq., Rev. Dr. 

Lloyd, Provost of Tririty Col ege, Professor Moll, Rev. G. Peacock, Professor 

Rigaud, Professor Ritchie, John Robison, Esq., Professor Stevelly, H. F. Tal- 

bot, Esq., Professor Wheatstone. 

The President of the Section took the chair.—The Chairman stated, that 
according to the directions of the General Committee, the Committee of the 
Section had met in the moraing, and set down the papers which they deemed 
proper to have brought before the Section on this day; giving, as usual, a pre- 
ference to those subjects which had been undertaken at the suggestion or request 
of the Association. It was well known, he observed, that grants of money had 
been voted by the General Committee. in aid of important researches, and some 
valuable discoveries had resulted; and that on that day they were abuut to be 





tions and experiments, which, but for the valuable pecuniary aid afforded by the 
British Association, must have lain, as they had already done, for years, a mass 
of useless lumber. He concluded by stating that the Committee, in accordance 
with powers vested in them by the General Committee, had added to their num- 
ber, the names of many highly-distinguished individuals, who had not arrived in 
town at the time when the list of the Commitiee was printed 

The President then called upon Sir David Brewster to give an account of a 
lens of rock salt, upon the construction of which he had been authorized by the 
Association assembled at Edinburgh to expend a sum of £80; as certain op- 
tical researches upon the nature and qualities of that substance, had induced 





Tue Batu Tuearre. 

(Mem.—lI! ts inthe centre of a Square.) 
In Beaufort square there nightly stands confess'd, 
An awful nightmare—on Thalia’s breast ! 
Pour hen-peck’d Woulds—(that dull degraded hack, 
Who does the in-door work for haughty Mac !) 
Why don’t the Muses spurn him from their path! 
And injured Momus kick him out of Bath! 
: * * J * . 
On boards for female talent once renown'd, 
Where fair O'Neit hath wept—and Sippons frown'd ; 
Where glanc'd the dove-ey'd Tree —that lovely railer ' 
Sprightly Crisp—and little merry Tavior ! 
W hat have ye now, O Bath !—untaught wenches, 
Who nightly ** parrot-spout’’ to empty benches ! 
Cordelia fair—or Desdemona squeak— 
For prompt-paid shillings—twenty-five per week! 


(Moral -- on cheap penny-trumpet voiced actresses.) 


That which can be—for almost nothing—had, 
Is won trous dear—when us'd—if wondrous bad! 


‘The awful nightmare on Thalia’s breast,”’ so pvuetically alluded to above, 
was Macready’s deputy ; a very melancholy person who has been suffered to 
**do Momus” for the Bath people for more than twenty years. The best criti- 
cism we ever heard was addressed from the gallery to this ** Thalia’s night- 
mare :” he was ‘‘on for Bob Acres,”’ and we suppose the god had been in the 
habit of seeing a real comedian play the part, and not willing to lose his shilling’s 
worth of hilarity, called out in the hurt spirit of disappointment, ** Come, I say, 
why don't you be funny? Come now, make us laugh, can’t you!’”’ But, alas! 
the laugh was * non est inventus,"’ a sentence which that celebrated character, 
Selby, the bailiff, often writes on villanous bits of parchment in his hospitable 
mansion in Chancery Lane. 

In speaking of the personal bearing of leading actors towards their humbler 
brethren, we have to observe that the manner of Jehn Kemble was the most 
Roman, and, at the same time, the most pleasing: he never forgot respect for 
himself, or the feeling of those he came in contact with. 

Kean was the mildest, most careless, the kindest, and the easiest to please. 
Young the most gentlemanly and urbane. But the subject of our memoir, 
‘though last not least in our dear love,” has an infirmnity—an indescribable irri- 
tability in professional business on points which his predecessors thought mere 
trifles. In fact, he seems to have* a continual pain in histemper.’ If we are 
to believe that our reason is given us to control our passions, what can we say of 
the man who boasts of the mind, yet auffers passion to master reason? (Vide 

Bunn v. Macready, Sheriff's Court) In which case it appears that the lion so 
far forgot his grade, as to turn upoa and lacerate (we leave the reader the 
privilege of filling up this hiatus.) 

We suppose Mr. M. thought it a luxory to beat Mr. B., and luxuries are 
generally expensive; but in England any luxury, from the most refined to the 
most degraded, is to be had for money. O almighty Mammon! A man may 
here break the bones and lacerate the flesh (as in this case) “of the thing he 
justly loves not,” if he can but * pay the bill!” 

We cannot conclude this pugnacious part of our tragedian's biography, with- 





out stating that, in our opinion, Mr Bunn was not the sort of person against | time was found not to be much, if at all, affected. 
In the first | ed to examine the semi-menstrual declination and parallax correction, and stated 


whom Mr. Macready’s muscular arm should have been raised. 
place, he must have known that his oily victim, from his very corpulency, could 
not have had any chance, in a personal contest, with the bone and sinew of 
*‘yon spare Cassius.” It was like Hotspur belabouring the fat knight. And, 
in the second place, he must have known that any ulterior chivalrous satisfac- 
oe would not be demanded (as since proven) by a person who had let on 
ease ad 





James Wattack.—One of the most accomplished and versatile actors at pre- 
sent ov vur stage; he has personated every grade of character. (‘At all! 
from a needle to an anchor!" was hisearly motto.) This has been detrimental 
to him ; but itwas necessity that caused it. He was, as it were hatched be- 
hind the sceues: his father was a very popular comic singer at the minor thea- 
tres, and bis mother attached to the Drury Lane corps dramatige ; and the sub- 
sect of our biographichal sketch has progressed from the babe in ** The Children 
in the Wood,” til he arrived at the manly dignity of Walter, the valiant and 
kind-hearted carpenter. Asaboy, he picked up theatrical ideas at Drury Lane 
—as a hobble-de-hoy, he improved those ideas in a sojourn in Dublin with the 
once popular Harry Johnstone, asa sort of pupiland theatrical ** led of all work.” 
Arriving at the dignity of a man, he returned to Drury Lane, and found favour 
in the eyes of Byron and Whitbread, who (on the occa-ion of Elliston’s refusing 
to second Kean in tragedy, aud young James Waliack walking out ef humble 
Ma'colm into the imposing part of the Thane of Fife,) doubled his then salary 
Si: ce tha! period bis genius kas been struggling agaiust © the critic’s prejudi- 
ces Because he has been befere them from his boyhood, and yearly improving 


* The MS. is hero perfectly hicrogiyphical,—Painten’s Devit. 


| men wed skilled in the subject to anticipate the most favourable results to as- 
} tronomy from its construction. 

Sir David Brewster stated, that through the kindness and activity of Dr. 
| Traill, he had procured from Cheshire several splendidly transparent and homo- 
geneous crystals of rock salt: and that he had little doubt that these would in 
| every way answer the desired end; but that, as a lens, whenconstructed of this 
material, would require to bo adapted to a certain glass lens or lenses,—and as 
the construction of each of these and their mutual adaptation was a matter re- 
| quiring not only the nicest mechanical manipulation, but also a ekill and know- 
ledgeof principles which was not to be expected in workmen of an ordinary 
class,—he had most reluctantly been compelled to abstain from an attempt at the 
| actual construction, buthe hoped very soon to have it in his power to accum- 
| plish this most desirable object. 
| The President requested Mr. Baily to inform the Section, what steps had 
been taken towards procuring from the French observatories, the reduction of 
the Observations respecting certain fixed stars, for which a graut of money had 
already been made by the Association. 

Mr. Bailey replied, that as he was in daily expectation of receiving from M. 
Arago information respecting these reductions, which would be more precise 
and interesting than anything he was at present prepared to say respecting 
them, he trusted the Section would permit him to defer his notice of them to a 
future period. 
| Totbis request, the President, in the name of the Section, assented, and 
called upon Mr. Lubbock to give an account of the recent discussions of tide 
observations made at the ports of Liverpool and London, and for which a liberal! 
grant of money had also been made by the Association. 

Mr. Lubbock rose and stated, that through the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Dession, considerable progress had been made in the reduction of the observa- 
tions made at Liverpool by Mr. Hutchinson. 

The diurnal inequality or difference between the superior and inferior tide of 
the same day, which in the Thames was very inconsiderable, if not insensible, 
was found at Liverpool to amount to more than a foot; a matter upon which 
the learned gentleman laid considerable stress, as calculated to lead to important 
practical results. The object of these reductions was to compare the results 
of theory with these observations, and with those of Mr. Jones and Mr. Rus- 
sell made at the port of London. The principal objects of comparison were 
the heights of the several tides, and the intervals between tide and tide; and 
these were examined in their relations to the parallax and declivation of the 
Moon and of the Sun, and in reference to local, and what may be in one sense 
called accidental causes, as storms, &c. Of this latter, one of the most 
curious, as well as important, is the effect of the pressure of the atmospheric 
column. The learned gentleman stated, that M. Daussy had ascertained, that 
at the harbour of Brest a variation of the height of bigh water was found to 
take place, which was inversely at the rise or fall of the barometer, and that a 
fall of the barometer of 0.622 parts of an inch, was found to cause an increase 
of the height of the cide, equal to 8.78 inches in that port. To confirm this 
interesting and hitherto unsuspected cause of variation, had been one principal 
object of the researches of the learned gentleman, and at his request, Mr. Des- 
siou had calculated the heights and times of high water at Liverpool for the 
year 1784, and compared them with the heights of the barometer, as recorded 
by Mr. Hutchinson for the same year; and by a most careful induction, it had 
turned out that the height of the tide had been on an average Increased by one 
inch for each tenth of an inch that the barometer fell, caferis paribus ; but the 
Mr. Lubbock then proceed 
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that the result wasa remarkable conformity between the results of Bernouilli's 
theory, and the results of observations continued for nineteen years at the Lon- 
dow Docks. But to render the accordance as exact as it was found to be capa- 
ble of being. it was necessary to compare the time of the tide, not with that 
transit of the Moon which immediately preceded it, but with that which took 
place about five lunar half days. To explain this popularly, the learned gen- 
tleman stated, that however paradoxical it might appear to persons not acquaint 
ed with the subject, yet true it waa, that although the tide depended essentially 
upon the Moon, yet, any particular tide, as it reaches London, would not be in 
any way sensibly affected, were the Moon at that instant, or even at its last 
transit, to have been annihilated ; for it was the Muon as it existed fifty or sixty 
hours before, which caused the disturbance of the ocean, which, ultimately re- 
sulted in that tide reaching the port of London. The learned gentleman then 
exhibited several diagrams, in which the variations of the heights of the tide, 
as resulting from ca'culations founded upon the theury, were compared with the 
results of observations. The general forms of the two curves which represent- 
ed these results, corresponded very remarkably ; but the curve corresponding to 
the actual observations, appeared the more angular or broken in its form, for 
which the learned gentleman satisfactorily accounted, by stating that the obser- 
vations were neither sufficiently numerous, nor sufficient!y precise, from the 
very manner in which they were taken and recorded, '0 warrant an expectation 
of acloser conformity, or a more regularcurvature. When it ia recollected that 
the observations are at first written on a slate, and then transferred to the writ- 
ten register, by men otherwise much employed, and whuse rank in life was not 





if occasionally an error of transcript should occur, or even if the observation of 
one transit was set down as belonging to the next. When to these circum- 
stances it was added, that the tide at London was in all probability, if not cer- 
tainly, made up of two tides, one having already come round the British Islands 

meeting the other as it came up the British Channel, it was altogether ous. 
prising that the coincidence should be so exact; and it was one among many 
other valuable results of these investigations, that it was now preity certain 
that tide tables constructed for the port of London, by the theory of Bernouilli, 
would give the height and interval with a. precision quite sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes, and which might be relied on as sufficiently exact, when due 
caution was used in their construction, and the necessary and known corrections 
applied. In conclusion, Mr. Lubbock said, the Observations for the port of 
London had now been continued from the commencement of this century, and 
those for Liverpool, as we understood, about twenty-five years. 

Much other interesting matter was then communicated. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 
Professor Phillips read his Report of the Experiments instituted with a view 
to determine the Inferior Temperature of the Earth. 

Mr. Phillips stated, that this subject had for a long period engaged the anxious 
attention of scientific men, both at home and upon the continent ; that the 
most accurate as well as numerous experiments indicated a decided elevation of 
temperature as a more depressed station below the earth’s surface was attained ; 
even when the depths descended to were small, this elevation of temperature 
became large enough to arrest attention ; in fact, the temperature of the air, of 
the water, of the rocks, and of the soil, was found to augment as we descend. 
But, in order to ascertain, if possible, what portion of this heat rose from, or 
was connected with, an elevated temperature of the internal parts of the globe, 
as well as to ascertain whether the causes of these were local or universal, and, 
if posible, to arrive at the law of its distribution, it was deemed a matter of 
much importance to get rid altogether of the effect of the air’s temperature up- 
onthe thermometer, as also the action of water, because the sources of the 
water in mines, &c. must be in moet cases entirely beyond the reach of observa- 
tion. All these circumstances induced the Committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation to conduct experiments upon this subject, to take the temperatures of the 
rocks themselves alone, as the fundamental experiments. With this view, they 
had no less than thirty-six thermometors made and carefully compared; and, 
although they well knew that these thermometors, after all the care which had 
been bestowed upon their construction, were by no means perfect or exact, yet, 
as their errors had been carefully noted, by a comparison with the standard 
thermometers of the Royal Secietics of London and Edinburgh, and each ther- 
mometer numbered, the errors admit of an easy correction. Many of these 
thermoneters had been already placed under the care of persons adequately in- 
structed to conduct the requisite experiments, and some of them were still in 
the possession of the Committee, who would gladly place them in the charge of 
avy person giving adequate security that they should be applied to the purpose 
for which they had been procured. The method of using them was this: a 
hole large enough to receive one of the thermometers, is first drilled into the 
solid ruck, at the bottom of the mine, pit, or other proper place of observation, 
to the depth of two or three feet at least; into this the thermometer is then in- 
troduced and suffered there toremain for a number of days sufficient to ensure 
the attainment of the temperature of the rock itself. The temperature of the 
air at the mouth of the pit,t and, if possible, the mean temperature of the 
place, must be observed or obtained. Professor Phillips then stated, that ob- 
servations had been made inthis manner, and with some of these instruments, 
under the directions of Professor Forbes, at mines in the Lead Hills, in Scot- 
land, and that Professor Forbes would take some early opportunity of bringing 
these observations more immediately under the notice of the Section; at New- 
castle, under the direction of Mr. Briddle; at Wearmouth, under the care of 
Mr. Anderson , near Manchester, and at Northampton, under the direction of 
Mr. Hodgkinson ; and within a few days, Professor Phillips bad been enabled, 
through the kindoess of a friend, to place a thermometer in a deep coal mine at 
Bedininster, in this immediate vicinity (Bristol). The results of these observa- 
tions, so far as they had as yet proceeded, amply confirmed the fact of the in- 
crease of temperature in the parts under the earth’s surface. As one example, 
the Professor stated, that in a mine, the perpendicular depth of which, below 
the surface, was 625 yards, tue thermometer in the rock stood at 78°, while the 
temperature in the open air at the mouth of the mine, varied from 30° to 80°, 
the mean temperature of the place being 47 1-2°. 

Professor Forbes then gave, from memory, an account of the experiments 
which he had been the means of instituting in the Lead Hills. Before he did 
so, however, he wished to state that he had been informed that an artesian well 
had lately been met with in granite; and he then gave a general description of 
artesian wells. It was to this effect; that heretofore, in making borings in cer- 
tain districts through certain alterations of clays, and at length through certain 
rocks, a supply of water was reached, and rapidly rose through the boring to the 
surface, and cuntinued to overflow at the top, sometimes, as the term fountain 
indicated, in considerable quantity, and with considerable force. He instanced 
the artesian wells or fountains of the London clay districts; and added, that 
the temperature of these waters was found universally to increase with the 
depth of their source beneath the surface of the earth. Heretofore, no such 
well had been obtained by boring through the granite; and if the account, which 
he had received, were correct, and of its correctness he entertained little doubt 
this would be a matter of considerable interest as well to the geologist as to 
those who were engaged in scientific pursuits similar to those now under con- 
sideration. ‘The observations made under his directions in the Lead Hills, 
alluded to by Professor Phillips, were almost entirely conducted by Mr. Irvine. 
These observations were particularly interesting, from the fact, that the mines, 
in consequence of a strike among the workmen, had not been worked for many 
months, and at the same time it most fortunately happened that they were self- 
drained, that is, by machinery worked by external power, without the aid of 
either animais or steam. This most fortunate concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, which could be expected to be met with in so very few instances, 
at once disembarrassed the observations from many sources of error, which, but 
for this, would have still left considerable doubts of the results being, partially, 
at least, affected by the heat generated by animals residing and working in the 
mines, as well as of artificial fires kept up for the purposes of ventilation or of 
originating power. It was upon these grounds that he perceived the importance 
of them, but had it not been for the valuable assistance afforded him hy Mr. 
Irvine, who descended into the mine, and placed the thermometer and made the 
observations, he could searcely have been as successful as the results obtained 
warranted him in hoping he should be. These results, which, of course, had 
not as yet reached the degree of accuracy which he still looked for, lead to the 
couclusion that the temperature in that mine increased about 50 of Fabrenheit 
for a descent of ninety-five fathoms.—Professor Stevelly stated that as practi- 
cal utility was one of the principal objects of the British Association, he might 
be permitted to add, that the waters of these wells, in consequence of their tem- 
perature being in general elevated above the mean temperature of the place at 
which they delivered their waters, had been applied to the very important 
pratical purpose of freeing machinery of ice in winter, insomuch, that by their 
instrumentality, machinery, such as water-wheels, &c. which bad always pre- 
viously been clogged by ice for a considerable part of the winter, to the greet 
loss of the owner’s manufactory, were, by the aid of the waters of these foun- 
tains, kept constantly free, while the sane water had even been previously, in 
some instances, conducted through the factory itself, with a view to keep up 8 
uniforin and elevated temperature within its walls, thus affording a second and a 
very valuable practical application. 

The Rev. Mr. Craig now read a paper on Polarized Light. 

Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
President—Rev. Professor CUMMING. 
Vice Presidents--Dr. Dauton, Dr. Henry. 
Secretaries—Dr, Apsonn, Dr.C. Henry, W. Heraratu, Esq. 
Committee—Dr. Barker, Professor Daubeny, Charles T. Coathupe, Esq. Rev. W. 

Vernon Harcourt, Professor Hare, Professor Johnson. George Lowe, Esq. F.R. 

S., Professor Miller, Richard Phillips, Esq. Dr. Roget, Dr. Robert D. Thomson, 

Dr. Turner, Dr. T. Thomsen, T. Thomson, jun. Esq. Henry H ugh Watson, 

Esq. William West, Rev. William Whewell, Dr. Yellowley, Colon: | Yorke. 

Mr. Watson read a paper on the Phosphate and Pyrophosphate of Soda ;— 
one, however, of so much detail, as scarcely to admit of compression. The re- 
sults at which he arrived are the following :—I1st, That phosphoric acid gives 
off water in being converted into the pyrophosphoric acid, and that hydrogen 
and carbon are component parts of the former. 2nd, That phosphoric and pryo- 
phosphoric acids are altogether different,—different in their composition and 
their atomic weight: that of the phosphoric being 36.1, and that of pyrophos- 
phoric acid, 31.7. 3rd, That the precipitate given by pyrophosphate of soda 
and lime water, when calcined, is black ; that afforded by phosphate of soda 
and lime water white. 4th, That, contrary to the prevailing opinion, a solution 
of the pyrophosphate of soda does not spontaneously change into phosphate. 

NEW BLOWPIPE. 

Mr. Ettrick on a new form of Blowpipe.—The principal novelty in this ap- 
paratus was the method employed for maintaining a constant blast independent 
of hydrostatic pressure. This was accomplished by small bellows, throwa 
into very ripid action by means of a wheel and pinion, and a stop-cock inserted 
in the tube connecting the bellows and cylindric reservoir. To prevent the air 
from being too much compressed, the bellows were furnished with a valve, 

t It appears to us that it would be most desirable that the temp 
air at the bottom of the pit, and as close as possible to the rock in whieh: the ther= 
mometer is placed, should be noted, for unquestionably this air cannot be excluded 
fr .m the hole in which the thermometer is placed, and must have an elevated tom- 
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such a3 would lead us to expect scrupulous care, it was not to be wondered at 
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opening outwards, and which was pressed upon by a spring, the force of which 
admitted of being very readily varied. From the cylinder there are two educ- 
tion pipes, terminated by nozzles, so that by using these, and a pair of lamps, 
two jets of flame might be brought to bear upon the same subject. He also ex- 
plained, how air might be made to issue from one, and coal, or other inflamma- 
ble gas, fromthe other; and exhibited a tube similar to that long since de- 
scribed by Professor Daniell, by the use of which a combustible atmosphere 
might be made to issue from an orifice without any previous mixture in a re- 

ervoir. 

. Dr. Hare next described his Apparatus for the Analysis, on the plan of Volta, 
of Gaseous Mixtures. It consists of two distinct’parts, his eudiometer and 
calorimeter : inthe former of which he measures and confines, and, by the latter 
of which, he fires the mixture. The combustion is not produced, as in the case 
of the common eudiometer, by an ordinary electric spark, but by igniting with 
the calorimeter a five platinum wire, which traverses the gaseous mixture. It is 
gunecessary to give a more detailed account of this very ingenious apparatus, as 
it is figured and described in the system of Berzelius, which is, no doubt, in the 


hauds of every chemist. 
BLASTING ROCKS. 

We should not, however, omit to notice a very interesting application which 
Dr. Hare makes of his calorimeter—namely to the blasting of rocks. By this 
machine the power can be fired at a great distance, and several trains also at the 
same instant,—of course, without endangering the lives of quarrymen ; and, 
should an immediate explosion not take place upon setting the calorimeter in ac- 








tion, by replacing this instrument in the active state, which is done in an instant, | 


the train may be approached, without fear that its ignition will ensue,—a thing 
which, according to the ordinary modes of blasting, can se!dom be done with im- 
punity. He also alluded to an apparatus, in which silicon and boron can be 


readily obtained by igniting with his calorimeter potassium enveloped by the | 


fluosilicic or flaoboric gases, and complained that an account of this instrument, 
which he forwarded several years ago to the Annals of Philosophy, had been 
suppressed. : 

Section C.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPRY. 

President—Rev. Dr. BucKianp. 
Vice Presidents—R. Grirritu, Esq., G. B. Greenoven, Esq. 
(For Geography) R. 1. Murcuison, Esq. 
Secretaries—W .Sanvers, Esq., S. Stucuzvry, Esq. 
J. T. Torrig, Esq, 
(For Geography) F. Harrison Rankin, Esq. 

Cemmittee—H. T. De la Beche, Esq., M. Van Breda, Jos, Carne, Esq., Penzance, 


Edward Charlesworth, Esq. Major Cierke, Lord Cole, Rev. William Conybeare | 


R. Griffith, Esq., Rev. William Hopkins, Robert Hutton, Esq., Boscawen Ib- 
botson, Esq., T. T. Lewis, James Micadam, Esq., Sir,George Mackenzie, M. 
Vander Melen,,Lord Northampton, Professor Parigot, Professor Phillips, Pro- 


fessor Sedwick, William Smith, Esq., John Taylor, Esq:, Dr. William West, | 


Samuel Worsley, Esq., Rev. James Yates. 
G. B. Greenough, Esq. in the chair.—A memoir was read by Mr E Charles- 


worth, being a notice of Vertebrated Animals found in the Crag of Norfolk and 


Suffolk. The principal object in bringing forward this subject was to establish 
the fact of the remains of mammiferous animals being associated with the 
mollusca of the tertiary beds above the London clay, in the eastern counties of 
England. 


A paper, by Mr.G. Bowman, was now read, on the Bone Caves at Cefn, in 


Denbighshire. A description of these has been already published in the Phr- | 
losophical Journal; and the proprietor of the place, Mr. Lloyd, was about re- | 


ferring the investigation of its phenomena to Dr Buckland. The caves are in 
earboniferous limestone. The roof of the lower cave is covered with stalactites 
which are often broken offor blunted. The diluvium on the floor contains frag- 
ments of slate, and the upper portion animal remains in great abundance. 
Among these are sume of avery minute size, and also elytra of beetles. A 
black-matter is also found, with veins of reddish clay. The bones ar often in 
fragments, the teeth are something worn ; sometmes the teeth of young animals, 
but no indentations have been found upon them. Noskulls have been discover- 
ed, nor any caprolites. 
manganese upon them; hair was alsodiscovered. The stalactites seem con- 
fined to the anterior part of the cave; in the posterior part a fine sand is found. 

Mr. Greenough meationed a new mode of engraving medals lately adopted in 
France, and which he conceived could be advantageously employedin laying 
down the varieties of surface on maps.—Mr. Griffiths spoke of the great im- 
portance of models, like Mr. Ibbotson's, as being so well calculated to display 
the geological struciure of a country. 

Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
President—Professor HENsLow- 

Vice Presidents—Rev. F. W. Horr, Dr. I. Rienarpson, Professor RoyLe- 
Secretaries—Joun Curtis, Esq-, Professur Don, Dr. Ritey, S- Roorsey, Esq- 
Committee—W ilham Yarrell, Esq., Rev- Mr. Jenyns, T. Mackay, Esq., C- Babing- 

ton, Esq., Professor Nilsson, Hon. Charles Harris, Rev. Mr. Phelps, Richard 
Taylor, Esq., T. C. Eyton. Esq., J. E. Bowman, Esg., W. C. Hewitson, Pro- 
fessor Scouler, Dr. Jacob, Rev. Mr. Ellecombe, G. J. Jeffrys, Esq., R. M. Ball, 
Esq , Colonel Sykes, J. L. Knapp, Esq., -— Vigors, Esq., E. Forster. Esq. 
Dr. Richardson commenced the proceedings of the Section, by reading the 
introductory portion of his report ‘* On the Zoology of North America.” It 
did not appear provable that the progress of colonization had, as yet, extinguish- | 
ed any one species of animal from the country. The great similarity which | 
existed between the animals of North America and those of Europe, as regard- 
ed their generic distinctions, connected with the dissimilarity of their species, | 
rendered them well adapted to inquiries connected with their respective geogra- | 
phic distribution. Hitherto, the trivial names bestowed by the colonists upon 
many of those of North America, had tended to mislead naturalists. The ob- 
servations, in the present report, would principally refer to the western parts of | 
North America, including New Mexico, the Peninsula of Florida and Califor- | 
nia, down to the well-defined limits of the very different South American zoo- 
logical province. Dr. Richardson then proceeded to describe the physical | 
structure of this country, of which the Rocky Mountains formed a most re- 
markable feature. The altitude of many of their peaks rose above the limits 
of perpetual snow, and their sides were flanked by zones of different tempera- | 
ture, affording passages for animals from the Arctic circle to the Table Lands 


The bones frequently contain gelatine, and have often | 


Che Albion. 


Fresponding to the increase in latitnde, is geater in North America than in 
Urope, and there exists a wider difference between the temperatures of sum- 
mer and winter. Dr. Richardson then concluded this introductory portion of his 
| yatta by details concerning the temperatures which had been observed at dif- 

| ferent Places in the country under consideration. 
na discussion then ensued, in which Mr. Rootsey, Dr. Fiske, (of America,) 
b v. G. Tibbetts, and Mr. G. Webb Hall, took part, respecting the best mode of 
obtaining both a registry of facts and an appreciation of the causes upon which 
a unepharic changes depend, with a view to improve our knowledge of the laws 
y which climate is regulated. It was thought that a proposition might be made 


| by this Section, recommending a scheme for instituting both local and general 
| observations to this effect. 


i 
; LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
By the ship Normandie, Captain Pell, we have advices from France to the 
| 15th of Sept. Marshal Soult has posit.vely refused the porte feuille of the 
| War department, also M. de Caux. M. Martin du Nord has accepted the de- 
| Partment of public works. 
M. Mole, the Premier, was confined to his bed by a bilious attack. 

_ The condition of Spain up to last dates, Sept. 6th, is represented as wretched 
in the extreme, 

Raimund, the tragic poet, lately committed suicide at Vienna, under the idea 

that he was destined to be drowned. 

_ Spain.—The Carbonari, or Radicals of Madrid, are seen in every part of that 
city. They are distinguished by large mustachios, and a green ribbon at their 


button holes, and known by their declaiming against the aristocrats, govern- 
ment, and military. 





Nothing but some great military success can appease the sturm which is 
brewing. General Mendez Vigo, an ultra, and late in command at the North, 
has been banished. The house of M. Bertrand de Lys (evidently by his name 
French) is the general rendezvous of the patriots at Madrid. Gomez intended 
| to move towards the mountains of Toledo. He was at Beleta Sept. 2d, having 

crossed the Tagus on his way to Quenca. Rodil has not yet taken the com- 
| mand of the army, being detained by the appearance of the enemy near the 
| capital. Cordova is at Bayonne. General Espeleta is expected there. Gen. 
| Zaico del Valle is at Bordeaux. Basilio has entered Estelle with all his troops 
| and booty. 
Don Carlos, under date of Aspeitia, Sept. 2, has addressed a proclamation to 
| the Spanish nation, calling on them to join his standard for the support of order 
against anarchy. 
The French funds have declined—the stock dealers not believing in the per- 
| manency of the new Cabinet. 
Paris, 14th Sept.—5 per cents. 106 50 a 106 60; 3 per cts. 79 55 a 79 75.— 
| Bank Shares, 2265. 

Later from Spain via Gibraltar. 
Madrid, Sept. 16.—The completion of the Spanish ministry is announced ; 

the only additional appointments are senor Lopez, minister of the interior, and 
| eel of finance. 
| Cabrera, the Carlist general, was besieging Gandesa, but was compelled to 
| raise the siege, onthe 8th, by the approach of Gen. San Miguel and retreated 
upon Beceite. 

On the 12th, Gomez was iw Utiel, and had been joined by Quiloz, Esper- 
| anza, and El Serranor. His prisoner Lopez had had attempted to escape, but 
| failed. General Alaix, left Cuenca for Utiel, in pursuit of Gomez, on the 
| 18th. Thus it seems that Madrid is relieved from the unpleasant vicinity 

of the Carlists. 
Important despatches are said to have been received from Paris at Madrid, on 
the 15th ; supposed to announce definitively the line of conduct to be pursued by 
| the French government. 

Don Manuel Aguilar has been appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipo. to England. 

Arrangements were in progress, throughout the kingdom, for the sale of the 
| property of the religious communities, the produce to be applied to the expenses 
| of the war. 

The Carlists and Christinos were in proximity not far from Vittoria, the former 
occupying the left, and the latter the right, bank of the Ebro. 
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By the Normandie from Havre we have advices from the continent a few days 
later. The intelligence is not at all changed in itscharacter, either from France 


or Spain; from the latter country, indeed, we have conclusive evidence of the 


alarming state of affairs, and of the now almost certain approach of a bloody re- 
volution in that distracted country. Should Don Carlos be able to make his way 
to Madrid with a competent force, he might restore order in the capital, and per- 
haps thereby produce by moral and military consequences, a reaction in favour 
of order. But in default of this, the bloody drama will soon unfold itself. 





In another part of this day's impresssion will be found some of the proceed- 
ings of the British Scientific Association, now in its sixth annual session at 
Bristol. The proceedings of this distinguished body, composed as it is of the 
first scientific men of the Kingdom, at once command our attention and excite 
our curiosity. These meetings take place annually, and with a laudable liberali- 
ty, they are held in different parts of the United Kingdom. Hence Oxford 


of Mexico, without any great alteration of climate throughout the whole extent. Edinburgh, Dublin, and now Bristol have been the scenes of the patriotic efforts 
The temperate zones of both hemispheres might, in this way, be connected, | of those gentleman who have brought the institution to its present prosperous 
were it not that the Cordilieras were greatly depressed at the Isthmus of Pana- 


state. 
ma, and that a plain exteaded from sea to sea, a little further tothe south. As 
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crowning attraction of the theatre has been the Manfred of Lord Byron. It is 
more than refreshing, it is absolutely inspiring, to listen to splendid poetry, the 

beauteous and easy rounding of periods, the delightfully intellectual imagery, of 

the modern bard. The representation may perhaps be classed among melodra- 

mas, and Spectacles, but how does it stand forth among them! Instead of in- 
flated but vapid rant, or the nonsense of singing the pleasures, pains, joys, or 

gtiefs uf the Dramatis Persone, this beauteous thing has all the graces of Po- 
esy, with the intellectual delights of metaphysics. But why should we expa- 
tiate upon that which has been read again and again by all who possess a taste 
in literature. Let us turn to the “ getting up” uf the piece, and to the acting 
The scenery and machinery are excellently executed and managed, but the Licn 
pieces were, Ist, a moving Panorama, when Manfred summons the spirits of 
the various, elements before him. Each comes in succession, in the midst of 
appropriate scenery : viz. the Spirits of the Air, the Mountain, the Waters, the 
Storm, the Shadow of night ; and, 2d, the Hall of Arimanes (which by the bye is 
is taken from Martin's Splendid picture of Satan in Pandemonium) in which a 
festival of evil spirits iskept. The Glaciers, and the pinnacle from whence 
Manfred was about to precipitate himself are finely managed, but we confess the 
Rainbow in the scene where it is introduced is far too subsiantial. We might 
go on, enlarging upon the beauties ur commenting upon the arrangements of this 
piece, but it is time toturn towards the Manfred himself. Mr. Denvil perform- 

ed this character, for his own benefit, and it is bare justice to him to say that 
he got through his very arduous part in a manner which establishes his claims 
to high poetic feeling. It was impassioned, forcible, dignified, and graceful. In 
some of the inferior parts of the colloquy he was sometimes tov low, but in the 
higher range of it nothing could be better. We persuade ourselves that this 
Drama will be re-perused after this representation of it, with a much higher 
gusto than ever attended it before. The moral—it has a moral—is more obvious 
as the ideas are gradually enunciated ; and although the characters are chiefly 
spirits, yet as their speech and action is resolved into metaphor, so will the 
| truth of their lesson be acknowledged. Mr. Denvil was loudly called for at the 
conclusion of the piece: he made his acknowledgments in a short but appro- 
priate speech, and aunounced a repetition of Manfred for Saturday evening, 

midst a torrent of applause. We were glad to perceive this general manifest- 
ation of approval ; for the public have been in some measure undecided with 

respect to his talents. We believe them to be great, bat unequal, and some- 
what limited. He is better fitted for the stormy representations of passion, than 
for the calmer scenes of grief or hypocrisy. Hence the Shylock of Mr. Denvil 
was good, the Richard not so well approved ; we are persuaded, however, that 
in bis own peculiar rdle, he has few competitors. 

Poems, by William Cullen Bryant. Harpers. A work got up in superior 
style and worthy the merits of the author, is a thing so rare in this age of cheap 
literature, that the appearance of such a thing is really matter of gratulation. 
The present edition is truly so; being printed on beautiful paper, clear sharp 
type, neatly bound in silk, and gilt edges. It is the garb in which the beautiful 
productions of Bryant ought to appear ; it is well adapted for presents; and as 


such, besides the desire of possessing such a volume one’s self, this edition is 
lhkely to find a very large sale, 


The Miscellaneous Works of Henry Mackenzie. New York, Harpers. Here 
is more matter of rejoicing. This Edition of Mackenzie is very beautifully got 
up, in one volume 8vo. with a well-executed likeness of the author. The con- 
tents are The Man of Feeling, Papers from the Lounger, The Man of the 
World, Julia de Roubigné, Papers from the Mirror, and a Memoir of the Author 
by Sir Walter Scott. There is very great praise due to the publishers for the 
manner in which this work is put forth; and we trust it is the forerunner of a 
new era in American publication, which shall consign the coarse and contempti- 
ble trash, which has overrun the country from every press, to oblivion. 

Just published by Theodore Foster, New York, 

Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania. By M. Von Teitz. 
The author isa Prussian Diplomatist, and bas travelled in the direction indicated 
by the title, with Prussian opinions in bis head. He has therefore viewed all 
regarding Russia with great complacency ; and yet it must be said that with 
respect to the other places he has spoken with great candour and liberality. 
The work is highly entertaining, full of anecdote, lively description, and a quick 
succession of circumstances. In short a very readable book. ‘This edition is 
the first of a series entitled Foster’s Cabinet Miscellany, which is published in 
weekly parts. 

The Passion Flower. No. 29. ‘This elegant little Bijou continues to shine, 
and it enumerates a long and fashionable list of subscribers. The plates are 
coloured with great care, and the letter press is exceedingly amusing. The fair 
editress selects with taste, and writes nu inconsiderable number of articles 
herself. 

The Works of Edward L. Bulwer, Esq. 2 vols. in one. Carey & Hart : 
Philadeiphia.—All the novels of this celebrated writer are included in this 
stupendous volume, which consists of nearly 1300 pages of closely printed let- 
ter press, in double columns, It is, nevertheless, clear in type and easy to the 
sight. ‘The value of the works themselves is well known, and the compact 
form in which they appear in this edition, must strongly recommend them. It 
is for sale by Messrs, Carvill, Broadway. 

Paulding’s Complete Works. Vol. 1X. New York : Harpers.—This volume 


contains “John Bull and Brother Jonathan,” with some additional matter above 
former editions. 


Friendship's Offering for 1837. This sterling and elegant Annual is just im- 
ported by Wm. Jackson, 53 Cedar street. In a former Albion we described a 
certain portion of its embellishments, of which we fortunately obtained a view"; 
the whole number of illustrations is clever, they are executed by first rate artists, 
both as to painting and engraving. The contributors form a constellation or 
rather a galaxy of literary stars,such indeed as must stamp upon this beautiful 
work acharacter oi uncommon excellence. Among others we find the names 
vf Thomas Miller, from whom we have so frequently given extracts in the 

















yet, we possess no information of the elevation of the backs of these moun- 
tains, independently of the heights of some of the peaks, and the clevation of 
the base of the range is equally unknown. The depths of some of the trans- 
verse valleys are considerable, and these afford passages for the migration of 
animals. Most of the principal rivers flowing to the east cut across the chain, 
and one actually rises to the west of the crests of this range. On the Atlantic 
side, are prairies, composing plains, gently inclining to the east, and there is an | 
extent of land which may be likened to a long valley, which stretches from the 

Arctic sea to Mexico, without any transverse ridges dividing it, but merely af- 

fording three distinct water-sheds 
15° of longitude, in the 40° to 50° of north latitude. This configuration gives | 
great facility fur the range of herbivorous quadrupeds from north to south, and 
for the migration uf low-flying birds, whilst the Mackenzie furnishes a channel 
by which the anadromous fish of the Arctic Sea can penetrate 10° or 11° of 
latitude to the southward, and the Mississippi enables those of the Gulph of 
Mexicu to ascend far to the north. The most remarkable chain east of the 
Mississippi, is the Alleghanies, which are about 100 miles broad, rise from a 
base between 1,000 and 1,200 feet, and attain an elevation from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above the sea. The strip of land between them and the coast, is 200 
miles broad in the Carolinas ; becomes broader still in Georgia, and sweeping 
round the northern extremity of the chain, joins the valley of the Mississippi. 
This strip influences the distribution of animal life, by extending southerly to 
the 5° of latitude : these forming also a barrier to the progress of anadromous 
fish from the Auntie to the bottom of the Gulph of Mexico. With reference 
to Physical Geography, Newfoundland appears as a prolongation of the At- | 
lantic coast line, and its zoological and botanical productions correspond to those | 
f Labrador. 

When the canals already projected shall have opened a communication be - 
tween the several great inland seas which exist in North Ametica, an inter- 
change will take place between the fish of widely diverging waters. 

The great proportion of water to land, forms a striking feature of the north 
east continent. This may be zoologically divided into two districts—viz. the 
northern or barren grounds, and the southern or wooded. The temperature is 
here materially influenced by the inland sea of Hudson’s Straits, and thus its 
capability of supporting animal life much affected. On the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, the nurthern corner appears to be similar to the eastern or barren 
grounds. The general character of the country bordering on the Pacific is 
mountainous. 

With respect to the climate of North America, the eastern coast has a lower 
mean temperature, than the western, at least in the higher latitudes. Proba- 
bly the isothermal, ahd even the isotheral lines of the banks of the Columbia 
and New Caledonia correspond nearly in latitude with those of the east coast 
of Europe. But on the eastern side, down to the 56th parallel of latitude, the 
subsoil is perpetually frozen. Even in the 45th parallel, on the north side of the 
great Canada lakes, there is upwards of six months of continuous frost, and the 
grallatorial and most of the graminivorous birds can find nothing to subsist them | 
in the winter season; and, consequently, the migration of the feathered tribes 
is here much more general than in the countries of Europe lying under the same 
Parallel. The principal cause of this great difference between the climates of 
the eastern and western disiricts, may be ascribed to the contiguration of the 
Ceast land, which detains the ice in its bays asd gulfs, and this, in melting, 
Matcria ly depresses the summer licat 





: . ‘ - . ; 
Srror th « mselves in a very masterly manner, Dut the 
The decremet in the mean annual heat, Errors, and both acquitted thems y 


With an equal liberallty, the subjects of discussion and investigation have | Albion,G. P. R. James, J. A. St. John, T H. Baylly, Sarah Stickney, Agnes 


not been confined to one or two branches of science—but to all. Each branch 
is confined to its proper department, and to the investigation of gentlemen 
skilled therein. These departments are termed Sections, of which there are 
seven, designated by letters from AtoG. Section A includes Mathemati- 
cal and Physical Science, of which the Rev. W. Whewell is President ; Sir 
David Brewster and W. R. Hamilton are Vice Presidents. Section B em- 


| braces Chemistry and Mineralogy, of which the Rev. Professor Cumming is 
The greatest width of the plain is about! President, and Drs. Dalton, Henry Vice Presidents. Section C takes to its 


| charge Geology and Geography, and is presided over, as may be supposed, by 


the Rev. Professor Buckland, whose researches in antediluvian remains are 
so well known, and so justly valued. Section E, on Anatomy and Medicine, is 
under the direction of Doctors Roget, Bright, and Macartney. Section F, on 
Statistics, is placed under the superintendence of Sir Charles Lemon, H. Hal- 
lam, and Dr. Jerrard, while Section G, Mechanical Science, is consigned to Mr. 
Davis Gilbert, Mr. Barney, and Mr. Robinson. 

We have not proceeded far in our extracts to-day, but it is our intention to re- 


| sume them next week, and in subsequent numbers. The extent to which we 


shall carry the m, will be in part determined by the reception they meet with. 

We wish it to be understood that the papers we present, do not by any means 
embrace an epitome of the whole of the proceedings of the Association, but 
merely such extracts as are calculated to interest the general reader. The en- 
tire proceedings are so copious, and many of them so scientifically profound, as 
to be inapplicable to the columns of a weekly journal. With these few pre- 
liminary remarks we leave the subject for the present, cordially recommending 
it, however, to our numerous readers. 





Our readers will find a letter addressed to uson Canadian affairs, signed ** An 
Anglo Saxon,” to which we beg to call attention. The plan laid down for bring- 
ing the real state of the lower province before the British Parliament, is no doubt 


a fair one, and would, we think, be attended with beneficial effects. The Minis- | 


ters, however, will probably do nothing until the Royal Commissioners have 
made their Report. This Report we hope will be made without any unne- 
cesaary loss of time, forthe country atands in need of some definite proceeding 
on the part of the King’s Government, which when taken, we trust will be 
marked by that spirit which is worthy of the British nation. 





Park Theatre —The past week has presented at this house a succession of 
attractions. Hackett, one of the most spirited and natural actors of his time, 
has been pursuing his round of characters. His Falstaff, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce one of the best representations of that really difficult part,that we have 
met with, hardly inferior to that King of Falstaffs, Dowton, in his best days. 
He and Barnes also performed the Two Dromios in Shakspeare’s Comedy of 


Strickland, T. Crofton Croker, Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Mrs Erskine 
Norton, W. H. Harrison, Mise Landon (L E.L ) Louisa H. Sheridan, and a host 
besides of high talent and extended reputation, that would swell the list beyond 
the limits we have to spare, and that give ample assurance of abundant literary 


werit. In a future number we shall present our readers with extracts from the 
work. 





CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 

o the Editor of the Albion—Sir, From the deep interest you take in all 
measures relating to Canada, I am induced under the present state of affairs, 
through the medium of your excellent Journal, to offer for consideration the 
following course, as Lord Gosford intimates that the Imperial Parliament must 
take up the adjustment of the differences which unhappily prevail. 

One striking fact should be kept in view, namely, that whatever measures have 
been adopted, and the course hitherto acted on to draw the Province intu a 
friendly identity with England, have failed. The causes should be brought to 
light. This is the grave subject, which no doubt, will early engage the atten- 
| tion of the British Parliament. 

I rejoice that there appears a very general expression of acquiescence as to that 
paramount tribunal, but in order that the real state of the case should come pro- 
perly supported, permit me to suggest the following, or some such mode of pro 
| ceeding .— 
| That his Majesty's Secretary of State, as early as practicable, should give 
notice to the people of Canada, that upon the meeting of Parliament, a Select 
| Committee of both Houses of Parliament should be nominated, to whom should 
| be referred the state of the Canadas. That this notice should be given tu the 
| Constitutional party on the one hand, and the French Canadian party on the 
| other, calling upon those twe parties to convene, and each select three or four 
| persons to represent their views before the Committee of both Houses af Par- 
| liament ; but that no person should be regarded as the authorised Delegate of a 
| party, unless such should be chosen by the majority at all meetings held for the 
| purpose, and sanctioned by the signaturos of at least three thousand freeholders, 
| whose right of suffrage should be certified by the returning officers presiding at 
| the late election. 

That the sum of £300 should be paid to each Delegate so chosen, to pay the 

| expense of going to London. 
In order to reach an impartial result, I propose to exclude those who have 
| taken @ prominent part in Canadian affairs at home, or in the Cvlonies, from 
| sitting as Judges—as I deem such will also be on their trial. Moreover, I 
| would propose that the law of evidence should be regarded in the Committee, 
so that the Delegates should be examined apart, and such examination kept se- 
cret until the Committee had reported. 

I would observe, that in the examinations had heretofore before Parliament, 
the witnesses were accidentally collected, and they had no represeutative cha- 
racter—while, if the proposed mode is adopted, one week would be ample for 
the examination, so that the Parliament of Lower Canada might be cal ed to- 
gether to hear the result before the month of May. I could add many reasons 
in support of the foregoing suggestion, but I throw out the idea, +s the tune for 
action is at hand., An Anoto Saxon 














UF MR. WM. DAVIES, who lefi this city for Charleston in Jatunry, i a, will 
send to the British Congul’s office, New York, he will receive informatie nf cc n- 





seguence. (Oct, 22 31.) 




















THE BILLET DOUX. 





Composed by Wm. Shield, as Sung, and respectfully inscribed to Miss Mary Sharp, by A. Taylor. New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 


The billet doux oh! didst thoubear To my Lorenza, 
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lovely maid? I see how Jook’d the modest fair, I hear the gentle things she said. mart -» ling blood her cheek 
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MPORTANT NOTICk. The young man who got his likeness taken in a fe 

male disguise at Waterford, in Ireland, in June, 1834, and who said he was 
going to America, will hear some important communication from a christian friend, 
in which he will be deeply interested, on applying to Wm. McTavish, Esq. Advo- 
cate, Quebec, Lower Canada. 

N.B.—He candepend on the strictest fidelity. ‘ 

*,* Editors of newspapers in the United States and in the Canadas. will do an 
act of great kindness, to the parties interested, by inserting the above advertisement 
and this apendix, a few times im their respective papers. [Oct. 22. 1t*1 





N the press, and will be published on the Ist of Nov. 1836, Number 1 of “ THE 
MATHEMATICAL Miscentany ;” A semi-annual publication, containing ori- 

ginal articles on Mathematical subjects, by men of science in this country ; solutions 
to the questions proposed in Number 1, and new questions for solution in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. A jumor department is also added for the use of students in 
colleges and academies. Price $2 per annum. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for the work will please address post paid, “ To the 
Editor of the Mathematical Miscellany, at the institute, Flushing, Long Island, 
N, ¥." 

[The Editor of Neilson’s Quebec Gazette will please to insert this advertisement 
twice, and send his account to the office of the Albion, before December Ist.] 

[Oct. 22 1836 11*] 








VEXHE DELUGE, a large Historical Painting, by Anelli, is now exhibiting at his 
Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Athenewum—Price of admission 
25c.; season Tickets 50c., open from 9 A.M. tol0 P.M. [Oct. 22 6t*.} 





DUCATION. An English widow Lady, long accustomed to teaching, has 
arrived from London, with a view to pursue her profession wherever an 
eligible situation may offer—she is ast only qualified to instruct in music, drawing, 
& embroidery, but also in the French and Italian languages—she has no objection 


to take charge of a department in a respectable establishment—references highly | 


respectable—please address Mr. B,, care of the British Consul, New York—letters 
post paid wi! meet prompt attention. [Oct. 22. It] 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIAN'S AND SURGEONS. 
New York, August, 1836. 

The Lectures of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New 
York, will commence on the first Monday of November next, and be continued for 
the space of four months, by the following Professors, viz. :— 

John Augustin Smith, M. D., Physiology. 

Alex. H. Stevens, M. D., Principles and Prac.ice of Surgery. > 

Joseph M. Smith,M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 

Edward Delafield, M. D., Obstetrics, and Dis: ases of Women and Children. 

John B. Beck, M. D., Materia Medica, and Medical Jurisprudence. 

Jolin Torrey, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. ; 

Valentine Moit, M. D., Surgical and Pathological Anatomy, and Operative 
Surgery. 

John R. Rhinelander, M. D., Anatomy. ; . 

The expense of attendance upon all the Lectures is $106; Matriculation fee, $5: 
Graduation fee, $5, By order of the Board of Trustees, ‘ 
JOHN AUGUSTIN SMITH, M.D. President. 

NICOLL H. DERING, Registrar. 





_[Aug. 6, 6t-cow | 





lO LET, for a term of years, as a private boarding house ; the newly built and 
commodious Three Story Brick House, situated in the most central part of the 
City of Toronto, at the most central part of King and Bay Streets. ; 

Every attention has been paid in the construction of the Building, to make it in all 
respects convenient fur a Private Boarding House, an establishment which is much 
require | in the City. 

The Dining, Drawing. and Sitting Rooms, on the first floor, are spacious—finish- 
ed in the best style and fitted up with Dumb Waiters from the Kitchen, Butler's Pan- 
ps Mave-beney Recesses, Centres for Lamps, with near Cornices, and Folding 

oors, 

The Sitting and Bed Rooms, onthe second and third stories, are so arranged that 
families can be accommodated, or separate apartments provided. 

The basement story contains a large Kitchen, with Servants’ Room, besides fine 
roomy apartments for dwelling, with private stairs leading to the upper stories ; 
the Attic is well fitted up for extra Bed Rooms, when required—the Out-buildings 
connected by Covered Galleries from the first and second stories. 

A good Well, Stable, and Coach-house, with sufficient Yard room. 

The Building being ow the principai business Street in the City, and at about 
equal distances from the Matket, Steamboat Landings, Post Office, Banks, and 
Churches, &e. tothe East; and from the Government Hoyse, Public Offices, and 

Park ament Buil lines, &e. to the West, (all within afew minutes walk), renders it 
@ very convenient situation fora Private Board House. 

Any person qudified te conduet such an establishment in a respectable manner 
and desirous of renting the premises, would be ireated with on liberal terms. 


Anplv ut the Ga: ‘ , 
tot tae ‘ razette Office, Toronto, Upper Canada, No. 164 King Street. 
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eat OF THE FALLS.—The proprictors of the grounds adjoining the Falls 
of Niagara, having by the terms of their association, made a division of the 
property, and agreed to sell by public auc'ion, the following valuable Hotels, houses 
and premises, which are so well known, that any description is unnecessary, and 
would merely observe that the proposed Railway,from Chippewa, to Queenston, 
(where the chain suspension Bridge on the Niagara is proposed to be built) will be 
finished past the Ontario House, and to the Pavilion, early in the ensuing spring, 
from whence great advantages will necessarily arise to the pre mises, 

The proprietors, therefore, will sell by public auction, on the premises, upon 
Tuesday, the eighth day of November next—all that and those, the Ontario 
House Hotel, with the stables, sheds, outbuildings, garden, and orchard, thereto 
belonging, comprising ubout 2 1-2 acres, more or less, extending from the road in 
front to the main street or Concession road in the rear. 

As alsothe Pavilion Hotel,and ground reserved for the same, comprising upwards 
of one acre as set forth on the Map. 

As also the Bath House, and assembly room, lately builtin a most substantial 
manner with various accommodations, as will appear upon examination. 

Terms, one fifth of the purchase money at time of sale, remainder in five yearly 
payments with interest yearly on the principal. 

After the sale of said premises, will be sold the furniture in the Pavilion Hotel, and 
Bath House, consisting of beds, bedding, carpets, tables, chairs, sofas, looking 
glasses, Delph glasses, &c. &c. Ke. 

All sums under £12, 10s. cash, all above, six months credit on appproved security 
with interest. {Oct. 1.] SAMUEL STREET, Treasurer. 


ANTED—A Governess to proceed to Virginia. Her duties will not oe 

arduous, and her situation will be made agreeable. She will be expected th 

teach the elementary branches of education, together with music and French. Ad 
dress post-paid, the Editor of this paper. | Oct. 8-3t. 








RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (piamst to 

the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 

she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 

ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 

masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 

ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P.N.A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs, Blackwele, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 

cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. [Oct. 1—3m*] 

HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 

of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. Jan .10.-lv. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. Averpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept.|,)Feb. 16,June!6,Oct.16 
oscoe, Delano, -— -— a: on lon Oe, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, oa, on ae eS he 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, ~ ow 6S RL oe, 8 Oe 
Columbus, Cobb, 


, ‘ 
“16, “* 16, ** 16,)Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, Toa on oF 2 oe 
South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, ~ oe Wh 8h * 2 ee, Te 
“ngland, | Waite, “16, “ 16, ‘* 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ‘* 24, * 24, “ 24) * 8, * @, # 8 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Independence, \Nye, 7 ia. Oe. ? 26.8% Bh ee 
North Amer’ca, | Dixey, ** 16, “ 16, “* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Web. 1 
Virginian Harris, “ss, ~- & — 6 * € * Qe © 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer ‘ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
_ These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Shefheld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virgiaian, 
5. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 
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NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 
commencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30:h December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

These shiys are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city o/ 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusval comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence is $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for ry! letiers, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 
WM.& JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist. 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which wil! 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


sage apply to 
[Sept.17—ly] 














Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
Yew- York |\London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, } 7 i - 9, 
Westminster, George Moore,} ~ a \June 17, June2@, 
St. James, |Wm. S. Sebor,! Sept. 1, [as 27, July |, 
Mediator, H.L-Champin, — 16, |July 7, * 10, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin > By > - 2, 
Gladiator, |Thos. Britton, | Om . is | * 27, Aug.}, 
Quebec, iF, H. Hebard, an,” Aug. 7, * 10, 
Philadelphia, lg. E. Morgan,| = we ef * 20 
President, 'J.M.Ckadwick’ Nov. 1, “ 27, Sept.l, 
Samson, \D. Chadwick, | => |\Sept. 7, ” 


These shipsare all of the ficst class ,about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 1s now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wine: and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will ba responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the refor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No, 19 Coleman street, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 








From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 


sailing of these packets, the subscribers wili despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowi order, — é; 
~~ hie. ” Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
ew- Fork, avre. J ' 16 
H C.Stoddard,'Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8,'Dec. 8, April 1, July 1o 
Sully, CA. ForbesiNov. 8, ** 24, June 6)‘ 16, * 8, Aug. |, 
Utiea, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1,)/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24; 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24 Jan. 1, April 16, Avg. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “* 24,  “* 16, July 8) “* 8, May! 16, 


’ 
Chas. C i} W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1,!Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Ghadlomagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16,'Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. l, 


i 8 
Francois | J.Casitoff. | ‘16, April 8, “ 24)Feb. 1, “ 16, “ & 
Normandie, |W. W. Pell, “24, ‘ 16, Aug. 8) ‘* 8, June, * 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April 24, Aug.24, peers 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,' “* 16, ** 8, Oct. }s 


SilvieDe Grasse,|Weiderholdt| “* 16,May 8, “* 24,Mar. 1, “* 16, a Hy 
Poland, 'JAnthony, | 24," 16,Sept. 8) 8, July ty “+ 16s 
France, C. Funk, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Sept.24, Jan. ry 
Albary, J. Johnston, 'Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,' Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. ly 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort ond conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either o 4 
subscibers at New York, wil! be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excet? 
—« wey BOLTON, FOX & LIVING STON, 22 Broadate 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. — 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 














